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INTRODUCTION. 



THE admission of Mrs. Carlyle of 
her descent from William Baillie, 
the splendid Scottish Gipsy chief, 
who was killed in 1724, and of her 
relationship (so affectionately ex- 
pressed) to his son and successor 
Matthew Baillie — " a thorough gen- 
tleman in his way " — who was livihg 
about 1770, has a very important 
bearing on the elucidation of the 
history of the Gipsy race in Scot- 
land, as well as in other countries. 
In my Disquisition on the Gipsies I 
said that 

"A few years ago a pillar of the 
Scottish Church, at Edinburgh, upon 
the occasion of founding a society for 
the reformation of the poor class of 
Scottish Gipsies, and frequently there-' 
after, said that he himself was a Gipsy '* 
(p. 405) ; referring to the late Rev. Dr. 
Robert Gordon, of the High Church 
there, a man whom it would be difficult 
to match in Scotland. And I added 
that, — " The admission of the good man 
alluded to casts a flood of light upon 
the history of the Scottish Gipsy race, 
shrouded as it is from the eye of the 
general population ; but the information 
given by him was apt to fall flat upon 
the ear of the ordinary native unless it 
was accompanied by some such expo- 
sition of the subject as is given in this 
work" (p. 415).* 

I have always been of the opin- 
ion that Professor Wilson was also 
one of the* Gipsy tribe, for reasons 
given at page 30. Carlyle in his 
Reminiscences said of his wife and 
Francis Jeffrey, that " they disco v- 



• A few of the extracts in the follow- 
ing pages have done duty, in the same 
way, on a previous occasion. 



ered mutual old cousinships by the 
maternal side, and soon had com- 
mon topics enough." He seems to 
have been kept in the dark regard- 
ing the long-continued affection 
that was struck up between them. 
Had this reference to the fact of 
both of them having Gipsy blood in 
their veins? Jeffrey's description by 
Carlyle is as follows : — 

** Uncommonly bright black eyes, in- 
stinct with vivacity, intelligence, and 
kindly fire ; roundish brow, delicate 
oval face, full of rapid expression." 
And Lord Cockbum said of him : — 
" His father was George Jeffrey, who 
was bred to the law, and became one 
of the Depute-Clerks in the Supreme 
Court (called the Court of Session) ; 
not a high but a very respectable situa- 
tion. His mother was Henrietta Lou- 
don, a daughter of Mr. John Loudon, 
who had been educated for the church, 
but abandoned it for farming, which he 
practised near Lanark." 

If the Rev. Dr. Gordon and Mrs. 
Carlyle were "members of the 
tribe," why might not John Wilson 
and Francis Jeffrey also have been 
members of it ? In the preface to 
my pamphlet entitled Was John 
Bunyan a Gipsy ? I said : — 

"It is a long stretch for a native 
family to trace its descent to people 
living in the time of Henry VIII., but 
a very short one for a semi-barbarous 
tribe as such, having so singular an 
origin as a tent, as applicable to all de- 
scending from it, however much part 
of their blood may be of the ordinary 
race ; the origin of which is generally 
unknown to them. Thus they have no 
other sense of origin than a Gipsy one, 
and that * theirs is a Gipsy family,' of 
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an arrival in England like that of yester- 
day "(p. 3). 

This applies to a descent from a 
male Gipsy, or through a female 
Gipsy marrying into a native family, 
and by inoculating her descend- 
ants and working conversion (but 
not corruption) of blood and senti- 
ment, and turning them into the 
Gipsy current in society, as has 
frequently been done. In reply to 
this Blackwoody for May, 1866, 
said : — 

*• If your g^eat-great-grandfather had 
the eccentric taste to marry a Hotten- 
tot, you have at least the comfort of 
thinking that by this time the cross 
must have pretty nearly disappeared." 
To this I replied : — *' It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to point out the trifling falla- 
cy in comparing the idea of being a 
member of the Gipsy tribe, that exists 
in Scotland and every other country, 
with that of a person having had a re- 
mote ancestor from one of the tropical 
countries visited by Scotchmen." (CV?«., 
pp. 154-5).* 

The strangest thing about the 
subject of the Gipsies, as now con- 
sidered, is the ignorance of man- 
kind in regard to it, and the in- 
credulity as to the facts of it, and 
the unwillingness to have it investi- 
gated and treated according to its 
merits. It is also surprismg that 
people should not have stumbled by 
accident on the true position of the 
question, rather than on the current 
one, without any knowledge of it on 
the part of themselves or others ; 
which led me to ask :— 



• There is something positively inter- 
esting, as illustrative of the ''vagaries 
of the human mind," to find that this 
writer, while apparently knowing nothing 
of the subject he was discussing, said that 
my additions to the History of the Gipsies 
were "wild speculations and unsupport- 
ed assertions." A writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly ^ for August, 1866, seemingly as 
ignorant as the one in Blackwoody de- 
scribed them as " a mass of rather inter- 
esting rubbish." 



* " How could any one say that the pro- 
geny and descendants of this people 
had no more affinity with the tribe, or 
even knowledge of it, than the company 
that played the part on the stage the 
night before ? " (Con,^ p. 112). 

Imagine an oriental, tented peo- 
ple arriving in Great Britain, about 
1506, from the Continent, where 
they had existed for about a cent- 
ury ; those that arrived in Scot- 
land probably coming from Spain 
through Ireland. Imagine also that 
this people, who were at first igno- 
rant of the Scottish language, be- 
came legally and socially proscribed; 
and that to escape this double pro- 
scription, when it woirld serve their 
purposes, they denied that they 
were Gipsies, and in every way hid 
the fact from the native race when 
they took their places alongside of 
it, in the various relations in life. 
It had a cast of mind or a soul of 
nationality peculiar to itself, and a 
language and signs by which its 
members could recognize each 
other. These last would be natural 
to them, as a wandering tented rob- 
ber tribe, and would become inten- 
sified by the double proscription to 
which they were exposed. At its 
best, the feeling of the population 
was averse to marry with them, 
however much they might have en- 
couraged them to visit their prem- 
ises in country places for their use 
or amusement. With that exception, 
they were substantially looked upon 
as "that mischievous progeny of 
Gipsies," so that " nothing but vi- 
pers could come out of a tent." 
Hence the natural feeling on the 
part of the Gipsies for their origin, 
tribe, and language, pulled very 
strongly in that direction ; while the 
prejudice of the natives pushea 
them from them in the same direc- 
tion. The result has been two cur- 
rents in society, or a double nation- 
ality — the Gipsy one and the ordi- 
nary one of the country. A com- 
plete amalgamation with the natives, 
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SO that the Gipsy element and feel- 
ing would disappear, was thus in 
the nature of things impossible. 
For there can be no such amalga- 
mation with the ordinary natives of 
a people like the Gipsies which 
might be effected of individuals 
having no other peculiarity than 
birth in another country, or of na- 
tives of the same country who had 
followed any peculiar calling, or be- 
came disliked by the rest of the 
population, or of a clan or residents 
of a district that had made them- 
selves obnoxious to others. A 
change of character, or calling, or 
residence, and the progeny of such 
people, under different circum- 
stances, associating and marrying 
promiscuously with others, would 
in the nature of things, sooner or 
later, obliterate the distinctions of 
families and feelings that formerly 
existed ; for they were all " ordi- 
nary natives of the soil." But none 
of these circumstances apply to the 
Gipsies, for it is natural for them to 
be "members of the tribe," while 
the proscription of the name and 
blood has never been removed. 
And none, with the two exceptions 
I have given, have publicly avowed 
their membership or relationship to 
it, so that the subject in all its bear- 
ings could easily be understood, 
and lead to the removal of the pro- 
scription of it All of its members 
hold themselves to be " Gipsies " in 
secret, which has a wonderful influ- 
ence on its perpetuation as a society 
or tribe distinct from, and unknown 
to, the rest of the human family. 
Hence it is, that it is wonderful why 
it should have been held, without 
real investigation, knowledge, or re- 
flection, that the Gipsy element in 
its descent has been " absorbed by 
the native," instead of that a part 
of the native blood has been ** ab- 
sorbed by the Gipsies," adding 
greatly to the number of the tribe ; 
or that " the Gipsies have ceased to 
be Gipsies by a change of habits." 
Admitting (what cannot be dis- 



puted) that the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Gordon and Mrs. Carlyle were 
"members of the tribe," we can 
easily believe the same of John 
Bunyan. In his autobiography, en- 
titled Grace , Abounding y he said : — 

"For my descent, it was, as is 
well known to many, of a low and in- 
considerable generation ; my father's 
house being of that rank that is mean- 
est and most despised of all the families 
in the land." . 

This is a very precise and graphic 
' description of his people, in which 
he ignored the word Gipsy, owing 
to the legal and social responsibili- 
ties attaching to the name. He 
said that his "descent " was " well 
known to many," as something 
that need not be more accurately 
defined, or particularly alluded to, 
but rather kept from being pub- 
licly recorded. Then there was 
his intense anxiety to learn wheth- 
er his family were " of the Israel- 
ites or no t " and his father's em- 
phatic denial, " No, we were not." 
They were simply "tinkers," that 
is, Gipsies of more or less mixed 
blood, like Mrs. Carlyle's people, 
whom the author of the History of 
the Gipsies spoke of as " tinklers," 
when, in reference to Matthew 
Baillie and some ot his tribe occu- 
pying the old smearing - house, 
while making horn spoons, he said 
that in it " nothing but a band of 
tinklers were quartered" (p. 215). 
The idea is further illustrated by a 
very minute description of a Gipsy 
family at St. Bos wells, given in the 
History y pp. 309-318. Bunyan's 
father evidently followed, in 1628, 
a more legitimate way of life than 
Matthew Baillie did about or before 
1770, that is, one of steady and 
hard industry. I have said of him 
that 

"Bunyan's father had apparently a 
town beat, which would give him a 
settled residence, and prevent him 
using a tent, and lead him to conform 
with the ways of the ordinary inhabi- 
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tants ; but doubtless he had his pass 
from the chief of the Gipsies for the 
district. The same may be said of 
John Bunyan himself" (p. 512). "Be 
all that as it may, Bunyan *s father 
seems to have been a superior, and 
therefore important, man in the tribe, 
from the fact, as Southey says, of his 
having 'put his son to school in an 
age when very few of the poor were 
taught to read and write' (p. 519). 
Bunyan said: — "But notwithstanding 
the meanness and inconsiderableness 
of my parents, it pleased God to put it 
into their hearts to put me to school, 
to learn me both to read and write ; 
the which I also attained according to 
the rate of other poor men's children." 
To this I added, that this is " a form 
of expression always used by the Gip- 
sies when speaking of themselves, as 
distinguished from others. The lan- 
guage used by Bunyan, in speaking of 
his family, was in harmony with that 
of the population at large ; but he 
doubtless had the feelings peculiar to 
all of the tribe, with reference to their 
origin and race" (p. 511). 

It is very surprising that the 
Rev. John Brown, of Bunyan 
Church, Bedford, apparently know- 
ing nothing of the subject of the 
Gipsies, and perhaps as unwilling 
to examine it, should have main- 
tained that Bunyan's " descent," in 
the face of Bunyan's " own jvords," 
was from an aristocratic family 
that entered England from Nor- 
mandy, under William the Con- 
queror! Or that it could have 
applied to a native Englishman^ 
like Thomas Bonyon, who succeed- 
ed his father, William Bonyon, to 
nine acres of land and a cottage, 
called Bunyan's End ; for such a 
man, even if called a " labourer " 
(and his wife a " brewer and 
baker "), in a legal document or 
record, was not the " meanest and 
most despised of all the families in 
the land." The language, " in 
harmony with 'that of the popula- 
tion at large," was applicable to 
the Bonyons if they were Gipsies, 
or had become Bunyans by the 
" conversion (but not corruption) of 
blood and sentiment " through a 



Gipsy woman marrying a native, 
and turning the descent into " the 
Gipsy current in society." 

A very unsatisfactory thing about 
Mr. Brown in this matter is his 
shifting his ground when speaking 
of Bunyan. First he maintained 
that Bunyan could not have been a 
Gipsy, because the name existed in 
England before the race arrived in 
it ! This was inexcusable under 
any circumstances, and especially 
after I had demonstrated the case 
to the contrary, for its lack of rea- 
son was obvious to almost any one. 
Then, with my pamphlet entitled 
John Bunyan and, the Gipsies be- 
fore his eyes, in which I anticipated 
a reply to what he afterwards wrote, 
he addressed a letter 'to the JDaily 
News, in which he maintained that 
Bunyan could not have been a 
Gipsy, because his general and 
legal residence was at a cottage, so 
that he was not likely to use a tent 
in his peregrinations around Bed- 
ford, in the way of the calling of a 
tinker, although most, if not all, of 
the primitive Gipsies live in houses 
during the winter ; and because of 
an ancestor who was probably or 
apparently a native of England, 
viz., William or Thomas Bonyon, 
as if Gipsies of mixed blood must 
not necessarily have had an ances- 
tor outside of the Gipsy tribe, 
which at the present day is appli- 
cable to almost all, if not all, of 
them ! Then he said that I had 
" really nothing to go upon but 
Bunyan's own words," in regard to 
his descent, which he cast aside, 
and attempted to solve the ques- 
tion of Bunyan's descent or nation- 
ality by " words " and groundless 
suppositions of his own. 

In my two pamphlets, entitled 
John Bunyan and the Gipsies, and 
Was John Bunyan a Gipsy ? there 
are three letters addressed to an 
English clergyman. I refrained 
from designating him by name, 
for the reason that I believed he 
was a private person ; but since he 
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turns out to be the author of Bun- 
yariy the hero of Bedford^ I claim 
the privilege of saying that he is 
the Rev. James Copner, vicar of 
Elstow, I was under the impres- 
sion that, being a clergyman of the 
Church of England, he would be 
above the prejudices of some of the 
other denominations, and of the 
population at large ; and I there- 
fore ventured to address him, on 
the 9th May, 1882, in reply to a 
letter which I received frdm him, 
as follows : — 

" In bringing up Bunyan in connex- 
ion with the Gipsies in the way I have 
done, it is impossible but that, sooner 
or later, you will be in some way in- 
volved in the subject. For that reason 
I beg you will give the question your 
most careful consideration, and if ne- 
cessary consult with friends in regard 
to it Sooner or later the sub- 
ject of the Gipsies, in all its bearings, 
will doubtless be treated with justice, 
and Bunyan enrolled as one of the 
race; still leaving him an 'English 
worthy ' that, for that very reason, will 
stand higher than he has done. As 
this will become a part of the history 
of England, it would be desirable that 
you, as the vicar of Elstow, should oc- 
cupy a position in it that will be in 
every way creditable to you." 

I see that the two reverend gen- 
tlemen have been consulting (I 
might almost say conspiring ^ with 
the effect, whatever the intention, 
of preventing the truth being eluci- 
dated ; which is contrary to the 
Scotch legal usage as regards wit- 
nesses ; for Mr. Copner says : — 

" He would not have the smallest ob- 
jection to believe that Bunyan was one 
of the race if the fact was only proved 
by sufficient evidence"; ancf Mr. 
Brown : — " None of Bunyan 's admirers 
would object to his being shown to be 
a Gipsy, if only sufficient proof were 
adduced." In reply to both I said that 
they had "ignored everything that 
bears upon the subject, even what 
came out of Bunyan's mouth." 



I cannot have the privilege of 



cross-questioning these two rever- 
end gentlemen in this matter, but 
I have already submitted fifteen 
interrogatories for Mr. Brown to 
answer, and which are equally ap- 
plicable to Mr. Copner.* Both 
should know that it is contrary to 
reason to hold that Bunyan was an 
ordinary native, and not a Gipsy, 
until the latter can be proved of 
him, for as I said in my 12th ques- 
tion, . 

"Might not any person be of the 
Gipsy race, notwithstanding it was not 
even surmised, much less proved, by 
any one acquainted with the Gipsy sub- 
ject, and much more so by one appar- 
ently totally ignorant of it t " 



If they would only look at the 
evidence they could conclude, in- 
tuitively and instinctively, without 
an argument, that Bunyan was '* the 
first (that is known to the world) of 
eminent Gipsies, the prince of alle- 
gorists, and one of the most remark- 
able of men and Christians"; and 
that England had the honour of his 
having been bom and reared on 
her soil, although he was what he 
was in spite of the prejudices of 
the population that yvere not of his 
own race. They both doubtless 
believe that Bunyan was " a divine 
instrument for the benefit of hu- 
manity in its highest concern- 
ment"; so that it would ill become 
them to be found fighting against 
what in a sense might be called 
" the Lord's anointed." It is to be 
hoped that they will be able to 
" discern the signs of the times " in 
this matter. 

The Graphic^ for the 26th Au- 
gust, expressed its pleasure on find- 
ing, according to Mr. Brown's 
fanciful theory, that Bunyan's fam- 
ily were *' positively respectable 
people," and not "tinkering Gip- 
sies." Therein lies all the trouble. 
Surely the Rev. Dr. Robert Gor- 
don was, in every way in which he 

• Wcu John Bunyan a Gipsy f (p. 16). 
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could be considered, a man of tlie 
highest respectability ; and Mrs. 
Carlyle's respectability can be ques- 
tioned by no one. As I have al- 
ready said, her admission "has a 
very important bearing on the elu- 
cidation of the history of the Gipsy 
race in Scotland." In my Disqui- 
sition on the Gipsies I made an ap- 
peal to the race in Scotland, for 
such admissions, in which I said : — 

" Although you might shrink from 
such a step, would you not like, and 
cannot you induce, some one to take it ? 
.... Would you not rather that a 
Gipsy might pass anywhere for 2k gen- 
tleman, as he does now everywhere for 
a vagabond ; and that you and your 
children might, if they liked, show their 
ti;ue colours, than, as at present, go 
everywhere incog,, and cany within 
them that secret which they are as 
afraid of being divulged to the world as 
if you and all your kin were conspira- 
tors and murderers ? " (p. 439). " But 
there is a very serious difficulty to be 
encountered in the outset of such a 
proceeding, and it is this, that if a 
Gipsy acknowledges himself he neces- 
sarily 'lets out' perhaps all his kith 
and kin ; a regard for whom would in 
all probability keep him back" {^, 
446). 

When speaking of Matthew Bail- 
lie it would be uncandid to with- 
hold anything that would illustrate 
his history and character, for no 
good purpose could be served by 
such a course. At page 25 will be 
found a modern edition of "Mat- 
thew sitting at the receipt of cus- 
tom," that was collected by his 
tribe scattered through the fairs in 
the south of Scotland; This seems 
to have been the tribal right of the 
more original representatives of the 
race ; while some of " the younger 
members of the family had to be- 
take themselves to towns and vil- 
lages, and engage in whatever they 
could possibly turn their hands to " 
(p. 400), possibly from as far back 
as 1506. Here we have a very del- 
icate matter to be managed — that 
of connecting Mrs. Carlyle with 



Matthew Baillie and his father, and 
her progenitor, William Baillie. 
Her feelings ran back very strongly 
to Matthew, between whose death 
and her birth perhaps thirty years 
had not elapsed. Here we have a 
\^onderful contrast in "the blood" 
between Jane Baillie Welsh and old 
Matthew Baillie in the smearing- 
house making horn spoons, his wife 
Mary Yorkston, of whom some fine 
anecdotes are told, and the scene 
between them at the fair, and one 
between a Gipsy couple (whose 
names are not given) after the fair. 
Besides these, our author said : — 

"The nomadic Gipsies in general, 
like the Baillies in particular, have 
gradually declined in appearance till at 
the present day the greater part of 
them have become little better than 
beggars, when compared to what they 
were in former times. Among those 
who frequented the south of Scotland 
were to be found various grades of 
rank, as in all other communities of 
men. There were then wretched and 
ruffian-looking gangs, in whose com- 
pany the superior Gipsies would not 
have been seen " (p. 218). 

On this problem I need not re- 
peat what I have on various occa- 
sions explained ; but I might say 
that if we admit the facts of it, with 
their bearings, these will in some 
way take care of the subject. Let 
us in the meantime look upon and 
treat the race, from the time of its 
arrival, not later than 1506, in the 
same manner as all other barbarous 
or semi-barbarous races have been 
looked upon and treated ; and re- 
member that, in past times, 

" The Gipsy's ordinary pilfering was 
confined to such petty things as * hens 
and peats at pleasure,' 'cutting a bit 
lamb's throat, and * a mouthfu* o' 
grass and a pickle com for the cuddy ' 
— * things that a farmer body ne'er 
could miss.' But your Highlanders did 
not content themselves with such * nee- 
dles and pins '; they must have * hom- 
ed cattle'^" (p. 411). 

We should also remember that 
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the community was at war with the 
Gipsies, and the Gipsies at war 
with the community ; and that they 
should be judged by a different 
standard than is applicable to ex- 
ceptional members of a long-estab- 
lished society. Still, taking into 
consideration all the facts of the 
question, I might well ask : — 

" All things considered, in what other 
position could the Gipsy race, in Scot- 
land especially, be at the present day 
than that described ? How can we 
imagine a race of people to act other- 
wise than hide themselves, if they 
could, from the odium that attaches to 
the name of Gipsy ? And what esti- 
mate should we place on that charity 
which would lead a person to denounce 
a Gipsy, should he deny himself to be 
a Gipsy ? . . . . Mixed Gipsies tell no 
lies when they say that tney are not 
Gipsies ; for physiologically speaking 
they are not Gipsies, but only partly 
Gipsies as regards blood. In every 
other way they are Gipsies, that is, 
chabos, calos, or chals " (^. 427). 

There is nothing in the nature of 
things to prevent the Gipsy race in 
Scotland from acknowledging them- 
selves publicly, since they think so 
highly of themselves in private ; or 
of seeing " Scottish Gipsy socie- 
ties," after the fashion of the day, 
when it would be a distinction to 
be a member of them, especially as 
the race is to be found in all classes 
of society. If Dr. Gordon and 
Mrs. Carlyle thought so much of 
being "members of the tribe," peo- 
ple at large need not sneer at the 
idea. At least it is to be hoped, as 
I have said of Mrs. Carlyle, that 
** the social proscription of the 
name and blood should be removed, 
and each member of^ the race as 
such treated according to his per- 
sonal merits," and all of them made 
honest Scotch men and Scotch 
women. 

All the Year Rounds of the 17 th 
March, 1866, when reviewing the 
History of the Gipsies^ said : — 



" We do not believe it." *' We may 
be excused if we somewhat doubt the 
accuracy of statements which cannot 
be proved by any modem methods 
known to us (I)." "Once admit this 
base of secrecy, and you may build on 
it the most gigantic pyramid of marvel 
you choose." 

The writer of this would have 
found ir *» more difficult task to 
formuirtte his doubts regarding the 
Gipsies than to exclaim, " I do not 
believe it ! " In this subject we 
have materials to erect a magnifi- 
cent structure, and as magnificent 
a foundation on which to place it, 
and apply it to the most beneficent 
purposes, instead of allowing it to 
remain in its present nominal and 
sometimes real state of vagabond- 
age. 

The nature of this people, as they 
move about in the world, with ref- 
erence to themselves and the rest 
of the population — however much 
they may resemble them — will be 
elucidated in the following pages 
on what might be called the Nation- 
ality of the Gipsies, These are 
merely extracts from what I pub- 
lished in 1865 ; confirmed, as they 
have been, by my observations 
and reflections since they were 
written. 

Of Jane Baillie Welsh I may 
venture to assert that, although she 
may become an historical character 
in consequence of her Letters and 
Memorials y and having been the 
wife of Thomas Carlyle, she cer- 
tainly will be such by her having 
been the first Scotch woman of 
standing, so far as I know, who 
publicly avowed having been of the 
Gipsy race. But this will doubt- 
less not take place before the world 
has become thoroughly reconciled 
to the admission, and use of the 
word Gipsy, as applicable to people 
of the highest respectability, as well 
as to those who have hitherto been 
exclusively designated by it. 

I may remark that the History of 
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the Gipsies, which I edited and 
published in 1865, seems to have 
led Mr. Charles G. Leland to take 
up the subject, as if I bad had 
nothing to do with it, and to pub- 
lish "discoveries" which he found 
elaborately described by me, as I 
have fully shown when reviewing 
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I HAVE said in the introduction 
that this article will consist of 
" merely extracts from what I pub- 
lished in 1865 '*; which, as I wrote 
on a former occasion, *' will be all 
the more satisfactory on account of 
it not having been got up for the 
present occasion, but confirmed by 
nine years' reflection since the his- 
tory appeared." * 

Of the physical nature of the 
mixture of Gipsy blood with that 
of others,! have said : — 

The race seems even to have given 
a preference to fair or red hair in the 
cases of such children and grown-up 
natives as they have adopted into their 
body (p. 377). The persecutions to 
which the Gipsies were exposed merely 
for being Gipsies, which their appear- 
ance would readily indicate, seem to 
have induced the body to intermarry 

with our race so as to disguise theirs 

Then, again, it was very necessary to 
have people of fair complexion among 
them to enable them the more easily to 
carry on their operations upon the 
community, as well as to contribute to 
their support during times of persecu- 
tion. Owing to these causes, and the 
occasional occurrence pf white people 
being by more legitimate means re- 
ceived into their body, which would be 
more often the case in their palmy 
days, the half, at least, of the Scottish 
Gipsies are of fair hair and blue eyes 

(p. 9). 
Suppose that a fair-haired common 

native marries a full-blood Gipsy : the 



♦ This was when I reviewed George 
Borrow, in Contributions to Natural HiS' 
tory^ etc. (p. 113), in 1875. The present 
extracts can only be looked upon as fraf^- 
tnents or scraps taken from my addi- 
tions to the History of the Gipsies, 



issue of such an union will show some 
of the children in point of external ap- 
pearance perfectly European, like the 
father, and others Gipsies, like the 
mother. If two such European-like 
Gipsies marry, some of their children 
will take after the Gipsy, and be pretty, 
even very, dark, and others after the 
white race. In crossing a second time 
with full white blood, the issue will 
take still more after the white race. 
Still, the Gipsy cannot be crossed 
altogether out ; he will come up, but 
of course in a modified form. Should 
the white blood be of a dark complex- 
ion and hair, and have no tendency 
from its ancestry to turn to fair in its 
descent, then the issue between it and 
the Gipsy will always be dusky (p. 375). 

The result of this mixture of the 
Gipsy and European blood is founded 
not only on the ordinary principles of 
physiology, but on common sense it- 
self; for why should not such issue 
take after the European in preference 
to the Gipsy ? If a residence in Europe 
of 450 years has had no effect upon the 
appearance of what may be termed 
pure Gipsies, (a point which, at least, 
is questionable,) the length of time, the 
effects of climate, and the influence of 
mind, should at least predispose it to 
merge by mixture into something bear- 
ing a resemblance to the ordinary Eu- 
ropean ; which by a continued crossin? 

it does Unless I am misinformed, 

the issue of a fair-haired European and 
an ordinary Hindoo woman, in India, 
sometimes shows the same result as I 
have stated, of the Gipsies; but it 
ought to be much more so in the case 
of the Gipsy in Europe, on account of 
the race having been so long acclima- 
ted there (p. 376). 

• The white in general cases brings 
only his blood, which enables the chil- 
dren, if they take after himself in ap- 
pearance, to enter such places as the 
black Gipsies would not enter, or might 

(13) 
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not be allowed to enter. The white 
father in such a case might not even 
be so intelligent as the Gipsy mother. 
Be that as it may, the individuals to 
whom I have alluded were nothing but 
Gipsies ; possibly they did not know 
when or through whom the white blood 
was introduced among them ; they 
knew at least that they were Gipsies, 
and that the links which connected 
them with the past were substantially 
Gipsy links (p. 403). 

For all these reasons, the most ap- 
propriate word to apply to modem 
Gipsy ism, and especially British Gipsy- 
ism, and more especially Scottish Gip- 
syism, is to call it a caste, and a kind 
of masonic society, rather than any par- 
ticular mode of life. And it is neces- 
sary that this distinction should be 
kept in mind, otherwise the subject 
will appear contradictor}' (p. 12). — The 
fact of the matter is that, owing to the 
mixture of the blood, the improvement, 
and perpetuation, and secrecy of the 
race, there may be many, very many, 
Gipsies in almost every place in the 
world, and other people not know of 
it : and it is not likely that at the pres- 
ent time they will say that they are 
Gipsies (p. 424). 

The philosophy of the descent 
of the tribe after its blood became 
mixed is thus described : — 

The Gipsy, bom of a Gipsy mother 
and a native father, does, therefore, 
most naturally and I may say invaria- 
bly, follow the Gipsy connexion ; the 
simplest impulse of manhood compels 
him to do it. Being bom or becoming 
a member of settled society, he joins in 
the ordinary amusements or occupa- 
tions of his fellow-creatures of both 
races ; which he does the nriore readily 
when he feels conscious of the incogni- 
to which he bears. But he has been 
brought up from his mother's knee a 
Gipsy ; he knows nothing else ; his as- 
sociations with his relatives have been 
Gipsy; and he has in his veins that 
which the white damns, and, he doubts 
not, would damn in him, were he to 
know of it. He has, moreover, the 
words and signs of the Gipsy race ; he is 
brought in contact with the Gipsy race ; 
he perceives that his feelings are recipro- 
cated by them, and that both have the 
same reserve and timidity lor "out- 
siders." He does not reason abstractly 



what he is nott but instinctively holds 
that he is " one of them *'; that he has 
in his mind, his heart, and his blood 
that which the common native has not, 
and which makes him a chabo, that is, 
a Gipsy. 

The mother in the case mentioned is 
certainly not a full-blood Gipsy, nor 
anything like it; she does not know 
her real " points "; all that she knows 
is, that she is a " Gipsy ": so that if 
the youth's father is an ordinary native, 
the youth holds himself to be a half- 
and-half nominally, though he does not 
know what he really is as regards 
blood. Imagine, then, that he takes 
such a half-and-half Gipsy for a wife, 
and that both tell their children that 
they are " Gipsies ": the children, per- 
haps knowing nothing of the real ori- 
gin of their parents, take up the " won- 
derful story," and hand it down to 
their children, initiating them in their 
tum in the " mysteries." These chil- 
dren never doubt that M<?j/ are " Gip- 
sies," although their Gipsyism may, as 
I have already said, have *' drifted the 
breadth of a hemisphere from the 
stakes and tent of the original Gipsy." 
In this manner is Gipsydom kept alive 
by its turning round and round in a 
perpetual circle. And in this manner 
does it happen that a native finds his 
own children Gipsies, from having in 
seeking for a wife stumbled upon an 
Egyptian woman. Gipsydom is, there- 
tore, the aggregate of Gipsies wher- 
ever or under whatever circumstances 
they are to be found. Jt is in two re- 
spects an absolute question ; absolute 
as to blood, and absolute as to those 
teachings, feelings, and associations 
that by a moral necessity accompany 
the possession of the blood (p. 385). 

It makes very little difference, in the 
case to which I have alluded, whether 
the father be a Gipsy or not ; the chil- 
dren all go with the mother, for they 
inherit the blood through her. What 
with the blood, the education, the 
words and the sig^s, they are simply 
Gipsies, and will be such as long as 
they retain a consciousness of who they 
are, and any peculiarities exclusively 
Gipsy (p. 380). The issue of such mar- 
riages, go where they might, would 
become centres of little Gipsy cir- 
cles, which in their tum would throw 
off members that would become the 
centres of other little Gipsy circles ; the 
leaven of Gipsydom leavening into a 
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lump eveiything that proceeded out of 
itself (p. 399). For all that is necessary 
to perpetuate the tribe is simply for the 
Gipsies to know who they are, and the 
prejudice that exists toward the race of 
which they are a part ; to say nothing" 
of the innate associations connected 
with their origin and descent (p. 383), 

In this manner are the British Gipsies 
(with the exception of some English 
families, about whom there is no cer- 
tainty,) members^ of the Gipsy commu- 
nity or nation as such^-each having 
some of the blood ; and not Gipsies of 
an ideal purity of race (p. 382). 

The being a member of the Gip- 
sy tribe is in itself natural and un- 
avoidable, and should be easily un- 
derstood, as it displays itself in this 
manner : — 

Gipsydom, however, goes with the 
individual, and keeps itself alive in the 
family and the private associations of 
life, let its creed be what it may ; the 
original cast of mind, words, and sig^s 
always remaining with itself. In this 
respect the Gipsy differs from every 
other man. He cannot but know who 
he is to start life with, nor can he forget 
it ; he has those words and sig^s with- 
in himself which, as he moves about in 
the world, he finds occasion to use. A 
Jew may boast of the peculiar cast of 
countenance by which nis race is gen- 
erally characterized, and how his nation 
is kept together by a common blood, 
history and creed. But the phenome- 
non connected with the history of the 
Gipsy race is more wonderful tnan that 
which is connected with the Jewish ; 
inasmuch as, let the bl(y>d of the Gipsy 
become as much mixed as it may, it 
always preserves its Gipsy identity; 
although it may not have the least out- 
ward resemblance to an original Gipsy. 
You cannot crush or cross out the 
Gipsy race; so thoroughly subtle, so 
thoroughly adaptable, so thoroughly 
capable, is it to evade every weapon 
that can be forged against it. The 
Gipsy soul, in whatever condition it 
may be found, or whatever may be the 
tabernacle which it may inhabit, is as 
independent now of those laws which 
regulate the disappearance of certain 
races among others, as when it existed 
in its wild state, roaming over the 
heath (p. 498). 

We must not forget that when the 



Gipsies entered Scotland it was for 
better or for worse, just for what was 
to "turn up." Very soon after their 
arrival the country would become their 
country, as much as that of the ordi- 
nary natives ; so that Scotland became 
their home as much as if it had always 
been that of their race, except their re- 
taining a tradition of their recent ar- 
rival from some part of the East, and a 
singular sense of being part and parcel 
of " the Egyptians that were scattered 
over the face of the earth **; neither of 
which the odious prejudice against 
" the blood *' albwed them to forget ; 
assuming that they were willing and, 
moreover, that the cast of their minds 
allowed them to do either (p. 471). 
The simple idea of their origin and 
descent, tribe and language, transmitted 
from generation to generation, bemg 
so different from those of the people 
among whom they lived, was in itself 
perfectly sufficient to retain them mem- 
bers of Gipsydom, although in cases of 
intermarriages with the natives the 
mixed breeds might have gone over to 
the white race, and been lost to the 
general body. But in most of such 
cases that would hardly have taken 
place ; for between the two races, the 
difference of feeling, were it only a 
slight jealousy, would have led the 
smaller and more exclusive and bigoted 
to bring the issue of such intermar- 
riages within its influence (p. 372). — In 
the case of the Gipsy nation, as it gets 
crossed with common blood, the issue 
shows the same result as does the 
shaking of the needle on the card — it 
always turns to the pole: that pole 
among the Gipsies being a sense of its 
blood, and a sympathy with the same 
people in every part of'^the world. For 
this reason the Gipsy race, like the 
Jewish, may with regard to its future 
be said to be even eternal, (p. 499). 

The Gipsy soul is fresh and original^ 
not only from its recent appearance in 
Europe, without any traditional knowl- 
edge of its existence anywhere else, but 
from having sprung from so singular an 
origin as a tent; so that the mystery 
that attaches to it from these causes, 
and the contemplation of the Gipsy in 
his original state to-day, present to the 
Gipsy that fascination for his own his- 
tory which the Jew finds in the antiquity 
of his race, and the exalted privileges 
with which it was at one time visited 

(p. 499)- 
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Consider, then, this race which is of 
such recent introduction upon the stage 
of the European world, of such a singu- 
lar origin and history, and of such 
universal existence, with, such a preju- 
dice existing aeainst it, and the merest 
impulse of reflection, apart from the 
facts of the case, wUl lead us to con- 
clude that, as it has settled, it has re- 
mained true to itself, in the various 
associations of life (p. 452). — However 
easy or however difficult it may be to 
define what a Gipsy, in regard to exter- 
nal or internal circumstances, is, this 
much is certain, that the feeling in his 
mind as to his being a Gipsy, is as gen- 
uine and emphatic as is the, feeling in 
the mind of a Jew being a Jew (p. 472). 

The erroneous ideas as to the 
disappearance, or rather the ex- 
tinction, of the Gipsies, is thus 
illustrated : — 

The error comniitted by writers, with 
reference to the so-called " dying-out " 
of the Gipsy race, arises from their not 
distinguishing between the questions of 
race, blood, descent and language, and 
a style of life, or character, or mode of 
making a living (p. 448). Upon the 
principle of the Gipsies " dyine out ** by 
settling and changing their nabits, it 
would appear that when at home in the 
winter they were not Gipsies ; but that 
they were Gipsies when they resumed 
their habits in the spring! On the 
same principle it would appear that, if 
every Gipsy in the world were to disap- 
pear from the roads and the fields, and 
drop his original habits, there would be 
no Gipsies in the world at all ! (p. 449). 
— The most remarlcable thing about the 
subject is, that people never should 
have dreamt of its nature, but on the 
contrary believed that " the Gipsies are 
gradually disappearing^, and will soon 
become extinct." The Gipsies have 
always been disappearing, but where 
do they go to ? (p. 505). 

How the Gipsies have risen in 
the world through the female line is 
thus touched upon : — 

. Besides the Scottish Gipsies rising to 
respectable positions in life by their 
own exertions, I can well believe that 
Gipsydom has been well brought up 
through the female line ; especially at a 



time when females, and particularly 
country females, were rude and all but 
uneducated. Who more capable of 
doing that than the lady Baillies of 
Tweeddale, and the lady Wilsons of 
Stirlingshire? Such Gipsy girls could 
" turn natives round their little fingers," 
and act in a way the lady at once ; 
"turn over a new leaf" and "pin it 
down"; and conduct themselves with 
great propriety (p. 404). TheMeast 
thing that the Gipsy can then do is to 
tell her " wonderful story " to her chil- 
dren. It is not teaching them any 
damnable creed ; it is only telling them 
who they are; so that they may ac- 
knowledge herself, her people, her 
blood, and the blood of the children 
themselves (p. 379)., 

The effect which the prejudice 
against " the blood" has on the race 
shows itself in this way : — 

It is this unfortunate prejudice against 
the name that forces all our Gipsies, 
the moment they leave the tent, (which 
they almost invariably do with their 
blood diluted with the white,) to hide 
from the public their being Gipsies ; for 
they are morbidly sensitive of the odium 
which attaches to the name and race 

being applied to theiji Hence it 

is that the constant aim of settled 
Gipsies is to hide the fact of their being 
Gipsies from other people (p. 374). The 
proscription is toward the name and 
race as such, that is, the blood ; and is 
not general but absolute ; none having 
ever oeen received into society as Gip- 
sies (p. 384). — Wherev^ a Gipsy goes 
he carries his inherent peculiarities with 
him ; and the objection to him he con- 
siders to be to something inseparable 
from himself— that which he cannot 
escape; but the confidence which he 
has in his inco^ito neutralizes, as I 
have already said, the feelings which 
such a circumstance would naturally 
produce. But to disarm him alto- 
gether of this feeling, all that is neces- 
sary is to state his case, ahd have it 
admitted by the "honourable of the 
earth "; so that his mind may be set at 
perfect rest on that point (p. 444). 

It is from such material that all kinds 
of settled Gipsies, at one time or other, 
have sprung. Such is the prejudice 
against the race that, if they did not 
hide the fact of their being Gipsies from 
the ordinary natives, they would hardly 
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have the " life of a dog " among them, 
because of their having sprung from a 
race which in its original state has been 
persecuted and so much despised. By 
settling in life, and conforming with the 
ways of the rest of the community, 
they "cease to be Gipsies" in the esti- 
mation of the world ; for the world im- 
agines that when the Gipsy conforms to 
its ways there is an end of his being a 
Gipsy. Barring the " habits," such a 
Gipsy is as much a Gipsy as before, al- 
though he is one incog, (p:454). For 
the Gipsy element of society is like a 
troubled spirit, which has been despised, 
persecuted and damned ; cross it out 
to appearance as much as you may, it 
still retains its Gipsy identity. It then 
assumes the form of a disembodied 
spirit, that will enter into any kind of 
tabernacle, in the manner described, 
dispel every other kind of spirit, clean 
or unclean as the case may be, and 
come up, under any garb, colour, char- 
acter, occupation or creed — Gipsy (p. 

451). 

A Jewess passes current anywhere as 

a Jewess ; but the Gipsy, as she gets 
connected with a native circle and 
moves about in the world, does so clan- 
destinelv, for as a Gipsy she is incog, ; 
so that her attachment remains at heart 
with her tribe, and is all the stronger 
from the feelings that are peculiar to 
her singularly wild descent (p. 470). — 
It is the Gipsy woman who feels the 
prejudice that exists towards her race 
the most acutely ; for she ha^ the rear- 
ing of the children, and broods more 
over the history of her people. As the 
needle turns to the pole so does the 
mind of the Gipsy woman to Gipsydom 
(p. 408). 

A very important circumstance con- 
tributing to this state of things is the 
antipathy which mankind have for the 
very name of Gipsy, which, as I have 
already said, they all take to them- 
selves ; insomuch that the better class 
will not face it. They imagine that 
socially speaking they are among the 
damned, and they naturally cast their 
lot with the damned. Still, the antag- 
onistic spirit which would naturally 
arise towards society in the minds of 
such Gipsies remains in a measure la- 
tent; for they feel confident in their 
incognito while moving among their 
fellow-creatures ; which circumstance 
robs it of its sting (p. 425). 



In regard to the sensitiveness on 
the part of the Gipsies for the feel- 
ing entertained for their race by 
others, I have asked : — 

What is it that troubles the educated 
Gipsies ? Nothing but the word Gipsy ; 
a word which, however sweet when 
used among themselves, conveys an ug- 
ly, blackguard and vagabond meaning 
to other people. The poet asks, •• What 
is there in a name r " and I reply, 
"Everything," as regards the name 
Gipsy. For a respectable Scottish G ipsy 
to say to the public that " his mother is , 
a Gipsy," or that " his wife is a Gipsy," 
or that "he is a Gipsy"; such a Gipsy 
simply could not do it. These Gipsies 
will hardly ever use the word among 
themselves, except in very select circles 
(p. 426). 

Let a Lowlander in times that are 
past but have cast up a Highlander's 
blood to him, and what would have 
been the consequences? "Her ainsel 
would have drawn her dirk or whipped 
out her toasting iron, and seen which 
was the prettiest man." Let the same 
have been done to a Scottish Gipsy, 
in . comparatively recent times, anci he 
would have taken his own peculiar re- 
venge. See how the Baillies, as men- 
tioned under the chapter of Tweeijdale 
and Clydesdale Gipsies, mounted on 
horseback and with drawn swords in 
their hands, threatened death to all 
who opposed them for an affront offered 
to their mother. Twit a respectable 
Gipsy with his blood at the present day, 
and he would suffer in silence ; for by 
getting into a passion he would let him- 
self out. For this reason it would be 
unmanly to hint it to him in any tone 
of disparagement (p. 425). / 

The position which the tribe thus 
occupies in the country keeps them 
continually on the qui vive? and 
contributes not a little to what is 
called " smartness of character," in 
which will necessarily be found 
occasional reserve and suspicion, 
along with the impulsiveness which 
is natural to them. On that head 
I have written as follows : — • 

• 

It is certainly a singular position 
which is occupied, from generation to 
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generation and century to century, by 
our settled Scottish, as well as other, 
Gipsies, who are not known to the 
world as such, yet maintain a daily in- 
tercourse with others not of their own 
tribe Still, they have never oc- 
cupied any other position ; they have 
been born in it, and reared in it ; it has 
jeven been the nature of the race, from 
the very first, always to " work in the 
dark." In all probability, it has never 
occurred to them to imagine that it will 
ever be otherwise ; nor do they evident- 
ly wish it ; for they can see no possible 
way to have themselves acknowledged 
by the world as Gipsies (p. 464). 

A Gipsy's life is like a continual con- 
spiracy towards the rest of the world ; 
he has always a secret upon his mind, 
and from his childhood to his old age 
he is so placed as if he were, in a neg- 
ative sense, engaged in some giinpow- 
der plot, or as if he had committed a 
crime, let his character be as good as 
it possibly may. Into whatever com- 
pany he may enter, he naturally re- 
marks to himself, "I wonder if there 
are any of us here ? " That is the po- 
sition which the mixed and better kind 
of Gipsy occupies, generally and pas- 
sively. Of course there are some of the 
race who are always actually hatching 
some plot or other against the rest of 
the world (p. 453).* 

The acknowledgment of the so- 
cial equality of the Gipsy blood 
with that of others is thus alluded 
to:— 

* It is a question whether a " dash " of 
Gipsy blood does not improve ordinary 
Scotch people ; it is certainly calculated 
to ** put mettle into their heels." On that 
subject I have said: — *'Such Scottish 
Gipsies as I have mentioned are decided- 
ly smart, and, Yankee-like, more adapt- 
able in turning their hands to various 
employments, Uian the common natives ; 
and are a fair credit to the country they 
come from, and absolutely a greater than 
many of the native Scotch that are to be 
met with in the New World" (p. 481). 
And in regard to the two I wrote thus : — 
" But to place the point of difference in 
a more striking light, it may be remark- 



As for the other part of the race — 
those whose habits are unexception- 
able — it is for us to convince them that 
no prejudice is entertained for them on 
account of their being Gipsies ; but that 
it would rather be pleasing and inter- 
esting for us to know something of them 
as Gipsies, that is, about their feelings 
as Gipsies, and hear them talk some of 
this language which they have or are 
supposed to have (p. 484). It takes 
some time for the feeling of prejudice 
for the word Gipsy to wear off, when 
contemplating even a passable kind of 
Gipsy. That object would be much 
more easily attained were the people to 
own '* the blood " imreservedly and 
cheerfully; for the very reserve to a 
great extent creates, at least keeps 
alive, the prejudice. But that cannot 
well take place till the word " Gipsy " 
bears the signification of gentleman in 
some of the race, as it does of vagabond 
in others (p. 531). 

This much I feel satisfied of, that if 
the Gipsy subject is properly handled it 
would result in the name becoming as 
much an object of respect and attach- 
ment in many of the race, as it is now 
considered a reproach in others. There 
is much that is interesting in the name, 
and nothing necessarily low or vulgar 
associated with it; although there is 
much that is wild and barbarous con- 
nected with the descent, which is pe- 
culiar to the descent of all original 
tribes. It is unnecessary to say that in 
a part ofi^ the race we still find much 
that is wild, and barbarous and roguish 

(p. 529). 

ed, that the native Scot will instinctively 
exclaim, that * the present work has no 
earthly relation either to him or his 
folk'; while the Scottish Gipsy will as 
instinctively exclaim : — * It's us, there's 
no mistake about it'; and will doubtless 
accept it, in the main, with a high degree 
of satisfaction, as the "history of his race, 
and give it to his children as such " (p. 
461). 

It would be strange if the ordinary 
Scot did not understand the subject as 
now elucidated. And that reminds me 
of the late article in the Encychpadia 
BritannicUy and what Mr. Gropme after- 
wards wrote in — In Gipsy Tents, 
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ON the isth August the Daily 
News commented on the ques- 
tion Was John Bunyan a Gipsy /as 
discussed in a pamphlet published 
by me shortly before that, and 
printed on the 2 2d a long letter 
from the Rev. John Brown, of Bun- 
yan Church, Bedford, on the same 
subject. I immediately replied to 
both, in four short articles, none of 
which were printed, nor in any way 
alluded to, by the Daily News, so 
far as I know. I then published 
the four articles as a pamphlet, 
which called forth no remark from 
the Daily News, for the reason, I 
believe, that it was unanswerable. 
Mr. Brown's letter was copied in 
Notes and Queries on the 9th Sep- 
tember. This led me to send an 
article (as given below) to that pub- 
lication, which has seen fit not to 
insert it. It appears that I have 
stumbled on a very peculiar trait of 
human nature, in one of its conven- 
tional aspects, which seems to indi- 
cate the great difficulty of getting 
the subject of the Gipsies, in all 
their mixtures of blood and condi- 
tions or positions in life — including 
John Bunyan a^ a member of the 
race — laid before the people of 
England ; and having it discussed 

* This was a " contribution to original 
research," dated February gth, 1883, that 
was declined by the English Press ; and 
yet I said in my Disquisition on the Gip- 
siesy in regard to this matter, that '* I look 
with more confidence to the English than 
Scottish people, for this question of 
* folk * is very apt to rankle and fester in 
the Scottish mind " (p. 522). 



and settled by them, so that the 
Gipsy blood, at least when mixed 
and existing in a settled condition, 
should be looked upon and treated 
according to the merits of eadh in- 
dividual possessing and claiming it, 
as has usually been done with peo- 
ple having a barbarous or semi-bar- 
barous origin. 

In the pamphlets alluded to I 
said that to "have this people in 
some form or other acknowledged 
is due to the spirits of research and 
philanthropy that characterize this 
age'*; and that "it would be a sad 
thing to have the century close 
without the Gipsy race being ac- 
knowledged by the rest of the 
world .... or that that should be 
deemed unworthy of our boasted 
civilization," as applicable to a rel- 
atively large body of people, whose 
blood perhaps for the most part is 
native English, "living as Gipsies 
incognito, pr as outcasts, for that is 
the right word to use till the Gipsy 
blood becomes acknowledged by 
the rest of the world." The great 
difficulty in the w^y of these people 
being acknowledged by the rest of 
the population is that "this sub- 
ject is not conventional, but will 
doubtless sooner or later become 
such, as there are things conven- 
tional to-day that were not such 
lately. In that respect the discus- 
sion or even the sentiments of a 
prominent person or journal can 
make a thing conventional ; such is 
the nature of a highly complex so- 
ciety anywhere." 

(19) 
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II.* 



In Notes and Queries, of the 9th ' 
September last, there was printed, 
at ihe request of Mr. Frank Rede 
Fowke, a letter from the Rev. John 
Brown, of Bedford, which originally 
appeared in the Daily News, of the 
zzd August. Mr. Fowke on that 
occasion said that it deserved to be 
"enshrined in Notes and Queries." 
On the 6th September I had sent 
the first part of my reply to it to 
the Daily News, which did not in- 
sert it. I then published a pam- 
phlet entitled Was John Bunyan a 
Gipsy f as discussed in Letters sent to 
the London Daily News, and now 
particularly addressed to the Students 
of the Umversilies, containing a 
preface of five pages and four arti- 
cles sent to the Daily News, with 
notes. Any one desirous of seeing 
this question thoroughly discussed, 
and I think settled, can find the 
pamphlet at Maclachlan's, Edin- 
burgh, and Baillifer^'s, London. I 
sent a copy of it to Mr. Brown, who 
has made no reply so far as I, living 
in America, am aware of, nor is he 
likely to make any reply io it. ' I 
also sent a copy of it to Mr. Fowke. 
In it I said of Mr. Brown : — 

" As the occupant of Bunyan 's pulpit, 
it was clearly his sacred duty to care- 
fully scrutinize the information left by 
Bunyan as to what he said he was and 
was not, and his calling and surround- 
ings, as these exclusively constitute the 
question at issue, and as carefully study 
everything' bearing on the subject, 
" for that is ol too sacred a nature to 
be treated factiously or capriciously "; 
and that "he has ignorea everything 
that bears upon the subject, even what 
came out of Bunyan's mouth." 

Mr. Brown's discovery that the 

ancestor of John Bunyan was 

Thomas Bonyon, who succeeded his 

- father William Bonyon in 1542 to 



the property of Bunyan's End, that 
is, a cottage and nine acres of land, 
about a mile from Elstow Church, 
is of great interest; "but for it to 
be of any use," as I said in the 
pamphlet, " he should have taken 
it to such as were able to interpret 
it, instead of proclaiming that he 
had thereby done away with the 
idea of Bunyan having been of the 
Gipsy race, to the apparent welcome 
of those who will have it so." There 
I further said that William Bonyon, 
who died in 1541, was most proba- 
bly a native Englishman, but possi- 
bly a superior Gipsy of mixed blood, 
arriving in England before 1506, 
who " assumed the name of Bonyon, 
and bought Bunyan's End when 
the severe law was passed by Henry 
VIII. against the race about 1530." 
On the first supposition I wrote as 
follows ; — 

" Thomas Bonyon, in 1542, called a 
'labourer' in a legal document or rec- 
ord, and his wife a 'brewer and baker,' 
appear to have kept a little wayside 
public-house, which would be frequent- 



And here it is likely that 
the native English Bunyans were 
changed into English Gipsy Bunyans 
by the male heir of Thomas marrying a 

One of the leading ideas in my 
pamphlet is to show that Mr. Brown 
does not wish to have the truth 
about Bunyan admitted, and that 
his object, from first to last, has , 
been exclusively that of proving 
Bunyan net to have been of the 
Gipsy race. He assumed that the 
blood of the family was native En- 
glish all the way down from William 
Bonyon, who died in 1542, and had 
no regard to "the marriages and 
movements of perhaps five or six 
generations till the birth of the im- 
mortal dreamer, who was baptized 
on the 30th November, 1628." He 
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also assumes that John Bunyan 
could not have been of the Gipsy 
race, for the reason that his father 
" had his legal and general residence 
at the cottage, while he followed 
his calling of tinkering all over the 
neighbourhood," and most proba- 
bly did not use a tent. In short, 
he has entirely ignored everything 
bearing on the question of Bunyan's 
nationality, whether he was of " the 
native English race or of the Gipsy 
English one, or of both', and holding 
by the Gipsy connexion." 

As illustrative of the native names 
of the Gipsies, we find that one is 
oflficially noticed in Scotland, in 
1540, as Bailyow or Baillie ; and 



two are described in a Writ of the 
Scots* Parliament, in 1554, as "John 
Brown and George Brown, Egyp- 
tians," who are perhaps the first 
Gipsies officially mentioned in 
Great Britain with full native names 
that are beyond question. 

On the 1 2th December, 1857, I 
had an article in Notes and Queries 
under the bearding of the present 
one — Was John Bunyan ^ a Gipsy f 
I think it should now be answered, 
not merely on Bunyan's account, but 
also for its bearing on the social 
emancipation of a large body of 
people in various positions in life, 
who have been in England for 
nearly four centuries. 



III. 



Since the above was written I 
have read in Notes and Queries^ of 
the 27th January, under the head of 
Notes on Books, the following in 
reference to John Bunyan having 
been of the Gipsy race, discussed in 
the two pamphlets mentioned : — 
" We have carefully read his argu- 
ments, but remain unconvinced." 
The writer does not make the least 
allusion to any part of their con- 
tents, and particularly to the pre- 
cise and graphic description given 
by Bunyan himself as to who his 
family or people were and were not, 
and his calling and surroundings, 
which exclusively constitute the 
question at issue. I thought that 
Notes and Queries, "a medium of 
intercommunication for literary 
men, general readers, etc.," would 
have printed my circumstantial 
and, I think, conclusive reply to 
Mr. Brown ; or at least would have 
given the English and Scotch im- 
prints on the pamphlets, for the 
benefit of British people interested 
in the subject treated in them. The 
writer admits this of Bunyan, that 



" one of his forefathers may have 
married a woman of that despised 
race," and says that ** materials for 
a history of the English Gipsies are 
not forthcoming in sufficient volume 
to permit us to do more than specu- 
late regarding their marriages with 
the native stock." In the History 
of the Gipsies (1865), and in my 
subsequent writings, I think there 
will be found a superabundance of 
"materials," not merely to "specu- 
late " on the subject, but to ascer- 
tain the facts of it beyond question. 
The History yfdi^ very favourably no- 
ticed by Notes' and Queries at the 
time of publication — being "valu- 
able as a contribution towards a 
complete history of this extraordi- 
nary people." While the social 
proscription of the blood and name 
of the Gipsies is maintained, and 
they are spoken of as " a despised 
race," we cannot expect them to 
officiously inform us of " the phi- 
losophy of the existence, history, 
perpetuation, development and 
destiny of the tribe and its off"- 
shoots." 



MRS. CARLYLE AND THE GIPSIES* 



I. 



I FELT greatly interested in read- 
ing in Mrs. Carlyle's Letters and 
Memorials that she was a civilized 
Gipsy of mixed blood, as it some- 
what illustrated what I have been 
writing about for the last twenty- 
five years, that ** One would natu- 
rally think that the inhabitants of 
Great Britain would at least take 
some little interest in what might 
be called their * coloured popula- 
tion,' and hold in respect some of 
its members**;! and that "In 
Scotland the prejudice towards the 
name of Gipsy might be safely al- 
lowed to drop, were it only for this 
reason, that the race has got so 
much mixed up with the native 
blood, and even with good families 
of the country, as to be, in plain 
language, a jumble — a pretty kettle 
offish indeed."! 

In regard to her pedigree Carlyle 
wrote, in his Reminiscences^ that she 
" cared little or nothing about these 
genealogies (about John Knox), 
but seeing them interest me, took 
some interest in them." ** By her 
mother's mother, who was a Baillie 
of somewhat noted kindred in Big- 
gar country (!) my Jeanie was fur- 
ther said to be descended from Sir 
William Wallace, .... and she 
herself, I think, .... never spoke 

* These two articles (excepting the 
notes) were offered to a London Weekly, 
but were declined for the reason that 
they were too long. They are now print- 
ed as orignial papers. They were dated 
April 28th and May 2d, 1883. 

f Preface to yohn Bunyan and the Gip- 
sies (p. 5). 

X Disquisition on the Gipsies (p. 427). 

(22) 



of it to me at all." Her heart in 
that respect, beating in response to 
her Gipsy blood and feelings, went 
out to the Gipsy chief, Matthew 
Baillie — the grand-uncle of her 
grandmother — who, as she said, 
"could steal a horse from under 
the owner if he liked, but left 
always the saddle and bridle ; a 
thorough gentleman in his way, and 
six feet four in stature ! " § 

This Matthew Baillie was the 
son and successor of apparently a 
more eminent Gipry than he was 
himself, viz., of William Baillie, 
who was condemned several times 
to be hanged, but as often was par- 
doned through the influence, as was 
believed at the time, of the Baillies 
of Lamington. Even Blackwood 
(May, 1866,) admitted this when 
reviewing, in its old-fashioned man- 
ner, Walter Simson's History of the 
Gipsies^ edited by myself, and pub- 
lished in London and New York in 
1865, for he said of the account of 
Baillie's escapes that " it reads like 
a fable, but nevertheless it appears 
to rest upon legal records." And 
well was he entitled to escape from 
being hanged when his crimes 
amounted only to " sorning, pick- 
ery, and little thieving, and habit 
and repute an Egyptian." 

The History of the Gipsies origi- 
.nated in the suggestion ot William 

§ Her descent from Knox and Welsh 
began with the birth of her mother, foi 
the Gipsies were in reality Jeanie's peo- 
ple. This explains Cariyle's language, 
whatever allusions his wife may otherwise 
have made to Knox and Welsh. 
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Blackwood, who procured two pa- 
pers on the subject, which were 
printed in the work. In one of 
these there is an interesting account 
(supplemented by the author) of 
Mrs. Carlyle's ancestor on the Gipsy 
side of the house. Walter Simson 
said, " I am satisfied that the state- 
ments it contains are true, and that 
the William Baillie therein men- 
tioned was, in his day and genera- 
tion, well known over the greater 
part of Scotland, as chief of his 
tribe within the kingdom " (p. 196). 
He is described as having been 
"mounted like a nobleman," and 
as having ** sometimes rode for 
many miles with gentlemen of the 
first respectability in the country. 
And as he could discourse readily 
and fluently on almost any topic, 
he was often taken to be some 
country gentleman of property, as 
his dress and manners seemed to 
indicate " (p. 197). 

" The extraordinary man Baillie, who 
is here so often mentioned, was well 
known in Tweeddale and Clydesdale, 
and my great-grandfather, who knew 
him well, used to say that he was the 
handsomest, the best dressed, the best 
looking, and the best bred man he ever 
saw. As 1 have already mentioned; he 
generally rode one of the best horses 
the kingdom could produce ; himself 
attired in the finest scarlet, with his 
greyhounds following him, as if he had 
been a man of the first rank. With the 
usual Gipsy policy he represented him- 
self as a bastard son of one of the Bail- 
lies of Lamington, his mother being a 
Gipsy. On this account considerable 
attention was paid to him by the coun- 
trj'-people ; indeed he was taken notice 
of by the first in the land. But, from 
his singular habits, his real character at 
last became well known. He acted the 
character of the gentleman, the robber, 
the somer, and the tinker, whenever it 
answered liis purpose. He was con- 
sidered in his time the best swordsman 
in all Scotland. With this weapon in 
his hand, and his back at a wall, he set 
almost everything, saving firearms, at de- 
fiance. His sword is still preserved by 
his descendants as a relic of their pow- 
erful ancestor. The storied that are 



told of this splendid Gipsy are numer- 
ous and interesting " (p. 202). 

. He was killed in 1724, by another 
Gipsy, of the name of Pinkerton, 
while being held by his wife, 
Rachel Johnstone, for fear of his 
destroying him in a qudrrel that 
took place between them. His son, 
Matthew Baillie, Mrs. Carlyle's 
hero, used to say that " the tough- 
est battle he ever fought was that 
of taking by force his bride, then 
a very young girl, from her mother, 
at the hamlet of Drummelzier" 
(p. 208). This was Mary York- 
ston or Yowston, a very full de- 
scription of whom, in her public 
travelling apparel, when advanced 
in years, was given by an aged gen- 
tleman who had often seen her in 
his youth (p. 209). Mrs. Carlyle's 
maternal uncle, Mr. Welsh, at Liv- 
erpool, was wrong in saying that she 
was the original of Sir Walter 
Scott's Meg MerrilieSy for that was 
Jean Gordon. 

" This Matthew Baillie had by Mary 
Yorkston a son, who was also named 
Matthew, and who married Margaret 
Campbell, and had by her a family of 
remarkably handsome and pretty 
daughters Some of his de- 
scendants still travel the country in the 
manner of their ancestors, and at this 
moment speak the Gipsy language with 
fluency. Some of them', however, are 
little Detter than common beggars.* 
There were at one period a captain and 

* "According to the statistical ac- 
count of the parish of Borthwick, Mid- 
lothian (1839), the Baillies, Wilsons, and 
Taits, at Middleton, the descendants of 
the old Tweeddale Gipsies, are described 
as, ' in general, of a colour rather cadav- 
erous or of a darkish pale ; their cheek- 
bones high ; their eyes small, and light 
coloured ; their hair of a dingy-white or 
red colour, and wiry ; and their skin 
drier and of a tougher texture than that 
of the people of this country.* This ques- 
tion of colour has been illustrated in my 
inquiry into the history of the Gipsy 
language ; for the language is the only 
satisfactory thing by which to test a 
Gipsy, let his colour be what it may '* 
(p. 341). 
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a -quarter-master in the army belonging 
to the Baillie clan ; and another was a 
country surgeon " (p. 20S). 

About the year 1770, four sons 
of old Matthew Baillie — Matthew, 
James, William, and John — dressed 
in scarlet, and armed with broad- 
swords; — rode furiously through and 
through the crowd at Biggar fair, 
threatening death to all who op- 
posed them, owing to an insult of- 
fered to their mother, Mary York- 
ston, by a gardener of the name of 
John Cree ; and ** no one dared to 
interfere with them till the minis- 
ter of the parish appeased their 
rage, and persuaded them to de- 
liver up their swords" (p. 196). 

Mrs. Carlyle was apparently in 
error in saying that Matthew Baillie 
was hanged at Lanark, for nothing 
of that is mentioned in the History^ 
the author of which seems to have 
been circumstantial and accurate in 
his information. His son James 
(one of the four that figured so 
prominently at Biggar fair) was 
condemned again and again to be 
hanged, but was as often pardoned, 
through " an expenditure of mercy." 
And tradition states that the then 
Mistress Baillie of Lamington and 
her family used all their interest in 
obtaining these pardons for James 
Baillie" (p. 213). 

Matthew Baillie was doubtless, 
as Mrs. Carlyle said, **a thorough 
gentleman in his way," and per- 
haps "six feet four in stature." 
There are a number of interesting 
anecdotes told of him in the His- 
tory, About 1768, early in the morn- 
ing of a fair at Peebles, two gentle- 
men were observed on the only 
road that led to the farm of the 
author's grandfather, when the par- 
lour was put in order to receive 
what were supposed to be friends 
coming to breakfast ; but they rjde 
rapidly past the house, and alighted 
at an old smearing-house close by. 

"In passing, they were observed to 
be neatly dressed in long green coats, 



cocked hats, riding-boots and spurs, 
! armed with broad-swords, and mounted 
on handsome grey |)onies, saddled and 
bridled ; everything, in short, in style, 
and of the best quality. The people 
about the farm were extremely curious 
to know who these handsomely attired 
gendemen* could be, who, without tak- 
ing the least notice of any one, dis- 
mounted at the wretched hovel of a 
sheep smearing-house, where nothing 
but a band of tinklers were quartered. 
Their curiosity, however, was soon sat- 
isfied, and not a little mirth was excited, 
on it being ascertained that the gallant 
horsemen were none other than Jannes 
and William Baillie, sons of old Mat- 
thew Baillie, who with part of his tribe 
were at the moment in the old house 
making horn spoons. But greater ^vas 
their surprise when several of the female 
Gipsies set out immediately afterwards 
for the fair, attired in very superior 
dresses, with the air of ladies in the 
middle ranks of society " (p. 214).* 

* " The females of this tribe also rode 
to the fairs at Moffat and Biggar on 
horses with side-saddles and bridles, the 
ladies themselves being very gaily dress- 
ed. The males wore scarlet cloaks, 
reaching to their knees, and resembling 
exactly the Spanish fashion of the pres- 
ent day " (p. 215). These Gipsy ladies, or 
rauniesy seem to have been the second 
cousins of Mrs. Carlyle's maternal grand- 
mother, that is of a generation earlier 
than her, but, considering the large fam- 
ilies and early marriages of the tribe, 
perhaps of about her own age, and most 
likely ** dear friends." Carlyle spoke of 
her as *' a young and beautiful Miss Bail- 
lie," who died before the marriage of her 
daughter, Mrs. Carlyle's mother. I have 
described at some length how the chil- 
dren would be brought up to own ** the 
blood," and added that ** The children will 
be fondled by her relations, handed about 
and hugged as 'little ducks of Gipsies.' 
The granny, while sitting at the fireside, 
like a witch, performs no small part in 
the education of the children, making 
them fairly dance with excitement. In 
this manner do the children of Gipsies 
have the Gipsy soul literally breathed 
into them " (p. 380). Of her patemat 
grandmother Cariyle said that his wife 
** never much liked her or hers " 

The author of the History gives an in- 
teresting anecdote of a band of Gipsies, 
** of a very ragged and miserable appear- 
ance," that had never been seen on his 
relative's farm before, taking their de- 
parture in the morning, when a large 
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The following anecdote of Mat- 
thew naturally follows the one just 
described : — 

** Nothing was more common in the 
counties of Peebles and Lanark, when 
the country-people lost their purses at 
fairs, than to have recourse to the chief 
Gipsy females to get their property re- 
turned to them. Mary Yorkston, hav- 
ing a sovereign influence and power 
among her tribe, was often applied to 
in such cases of distress, of which the 
following is a good specimen : — On one 
of these occasions, in a market in the 
south of Scotland, a farmer lost his 
purse containing a considerable sum of 
money, which greatly perplexed and 
distressed him. He immediately went 
to Mary Yorkston, to try if she would 
exert her wonderful influence to recover 
his property. Being a favourite of Mary's, 
she, without the least hesitation, took 
him along with her to the place in the 
fair where her husband kept his tem- 
porary depot, or rather his office, in 
which he exercised his extraordinary 
calling during ihe continuance of the 
market. The presence of Mary was a 
sufficient assurance that all was right, 
and upon the matter being explained 
Matthew Baillie instantly produced, 
and spread out before the astonished 
farmer, from twenty to thirty purses, 
and desired him to pick out his own 
from amongst them. The countryman 
soon recognized his own, and grasped 
at it without, ceremony. * Hold on,' 
said Baillie, * let us count its contents 
first.* The Gipsy chief, with the great- 
est coolness and deliberation, as if he 
had been an honest banker or money- 
changer, counted over the money in the 
purse, when not a farthing was found 
wanting. 'There is your purse, sir,* 
continued Baillie ; * you see what it is 
when honest people meet ' I " (p. 210).* 

sack on the back of one of their asses 
burst open, and its contents fell upon the 
pound. These consisted of '*a great 
many excellent cocked hats, suits of fine 
green clothes, great-coats, etc., with sev- 
eral handsome saddles and bridles*' 
(P- 214). 

*The character of a high-class Scot- 
tish Gipsy chief, of the old school, would 
not be complete unless the following 
''as added :— 

" The following incident that occurred 
?ne aight after a fair, on a farm belong- 
ing to one of my relatives, will strikingly 



In regard to this Baillie clan, the 
History states that it ** produced 
kings and queens, or, in their lan- 
guage, baurie rajahs and baurie 
raunieSy to the Scottish Gipsies. At 
one period they seem to have exer- 
cised a sort of sovereign authority 
in the tribe over almost the whole 
of Scotland " (p. 187) ; and that ** a 
token (or pass) from a Baillie was 
good over all Scotland, and ^that 
kings and queens had come of that 
family" (p. 219). "At the present 
day the Baillies consider themselves 
quite superior in rank to the Faas ; 
and, on the other hand, the Faas 
and their friends speak with great 
bitterness and contempt of the 
Baillies, calling them * a parcel of 
thieves and vagabonds * " (p. 236).* 

illustrate the character of the Gipsies in 
the matter of stealing purses : — A band 
of superior Gipsies were quartered in the 
barn, after several of them had attended 
the fair in their usual manner. The 
principal female, whom I shall not name, 
had also been at the n\arket ; but the old 
chief had thought proper to remain at 
home in the barn. My relative, as was 
sometimes his custom, chanced to take 
a turn about his premises that night, 
when it was pretty late. He heard the 
voice of a female weeping in the barn, 
and, being curious to know the cause of 
the disturbance among the tinklers, step- 
ped softly up, close to the back of the 
door, to listen to what they were doing, 
as the woman was crying bitterly. He 
was greatly astonished at hearing, and 
never could forget, the following ex- 
pressions : — * Oh, cruel man, to beat me 
in this way. I have had my hands in as 
good as twenty pockets, but the honest 
people had it not to themselves.' The 
chieftain was in fact chastising his wife, 
in the presence of his family, for her 
want of diligence or success, in not ob- 
taining enough of booty at the fair. And 
yet this individual bore among the coun- 
try-people the character of an honest 
man ! " (p. 210). 

* On this subject our author said : — ** I 
am inclined to believe that the Faas and 
the Baillies, the two principal Gipsy clans 
in Scotland, had frequently lived in a 
state of hostility with one another. These 
two tribes quarrelled in the reign of 
James V., when they brought their dis- 
pute before the king in council * and 
from the renewal of the order in council, 
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Mrs. Carlyle said that it was 
when "unusually communicative 
by her isolated position " that " the 
cat was let out of the bag" in re- 
gard to her Gipsy blood. This 
never takes place except when 
under great excitemeiit, or in some 
way " half-seas over," as was the 
case with the Falls of Dunbar ; for 
" when hearty over their cups they 
often mentioned their origin ; and 
to perpetuate the memory of their 
descent from the fanaily of Faa at 
Yetholm, the late Mrs. Fall of Dun- 
bar, whose husband was provost 
of the town,, had the whole fam- 
ily, with their asses, etc., etc., as 
they took their departure from Yet- 
holm represented by herself in 
needlework or tapestry .... on 
which is depicted the principal 
events in the life of the founder of 



I 
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236). 

To this I replied as follows:— "The 
quarrel between the Faas and Che Bail- 
bes, (or the Gipsy crown, in after times, 
did not in all probability arise from this 
business, but most likely, as the English 
Gipsies believe, from some marriage be- 
tween these families. Tbe Scottish Gip- 
sies, like the two Roses, have had and, 
for aught I know to the contrary, may 
have yet, two rival kings— Faa and Bail- 
tie, with Iheir partisans - although the 
Faas, from the prominent position which 
they have always occupied in Scottish 
history, have been the only kings known 
to the Scottish public generally " (p. 103). 
■' The- Fias and their panisans, on read- 
ing Ibis work, will not overwell relish the 
prominence given to the Baillieclan" (p. 
237). 

These allusions are pregnant with 
meaning, as they apply to a large body 
of people in Scotland contemplating the 
subject of their ancestors. Mrs. Car- 
': have held strongly by the 



her family, from ihe day the Gipsy 
child came to Dunbar in its mother's 
creel until the same Gipsy child had 
become, by its own honourable exer- 
tions, the head of the first mercan- 
tile establishment then existing in 
Scotland " (p. 237). In the 43d 
letter Mrs. Carlyle spoke of Ten- 
nyson having " something of the 
Gipsy in his appearance; which, 
for me, is perfectly charming." 

It is interesting to notice that, 
among his numerous notes to the Let- 
ters and Memorials, Carlyle has made 
allusion to his wife's admission 
of her Gipsy blood and sentiment. 
Until af[er her death he was possi- 
bly not aware of it. It is the peas- 
ant that has the greatest prejudice 
or antipathy to people of that race 
or blood and 'sympathy.* 



On second thought I have concluded 
that Carlyle knew of his wife having lieen 
"a member of the tribe," and had the 
subject explained to him. With a few 
exceptions, he seems to have had little 
favourable to say of any one outside of 
the very narrow circle of his nearest 
blood-relations ; but he made one of these 
in regard to the Gipsies ; and well he 
might, when the "wife of his bosom" 
was "one of them." According to Mr. 
Leiand (,Tht Gipsies, i33a, p. 172) Car- 
lyle expressed a very friendly feeling for 
the race. He said:-" They're not alto- 
gether so t>ad a people as many think. 
In Scotland ne used to see many of 
them. I'll not say that they were not 
rovers and reivers, but they could be 
honest at times. The country folk feared 
them, but those who made friends wi' 
them had no cause to complain of their 
conduct." And he gave an interesting 
account of a Gipsy repaying a loan of 
money months after the day promised, 
in consequence of having been de- 
tained in the interval in prison. Of the 
gold produced on the occasion, Carlyle 
said :— " Ye wonder how't was come by ? 
Well, ye'll have heard it's best to let 
sleeping dogs lie." Perhaps Carlyle 
never expressed truer or more sincere 
I he did on this 01 
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II. 



The arrival of the Gipsies in 
Scotland not later than 1506 justi- 
fies the assertion that, if length of 
residence in the country entitles 
people to be called Scotch, this race 
or blood has more claim to that ap- 
pellation than a large part of the 
present inhabitants of it. In my 
additions to the History of the Gip- 
sies I think I presented every aspect 
in which the subject could be view- 
ed ; but, so far from what I wrote 
then and subsequently having been 
controverted, I am not aware that 
it has even been noticed, tar less 
discussed. I stated at great length 
on these occasions how the tribe 
acquired the names of the ordinary 
natives, how the blood got mixed^ 
how it gradually swarmed from the 
tent and progressed, and how it 
maintained its identity, and will do 
so for the future, and what it is 
that, in its essence, constitutes a 
Gipsy, as distinguished from the 
nationality or family of other peo- 
ple. 

The author of the History wrote 
as follows : — 

" They have at all times heartily de- 
spised the peasantry In the few 

instances which have come to my 
knowledge of Scottish Gipsies forming 
matrimonial connexions with individu- 
als of the community, these individuals 
were not of the working or lower classes 
of society " (p. 366). — '* I believe there 
are Gipsies, in more or less numbers, 
in almost every town in Scotland, perma- 
nent as well as periodical residenters " 
(p. 367). — "Many of the Gipsies, fol- 
lowing the various occupations enumer- 
ated, are not now to be distinguished 
from others of the community, except 
by the most minute observation; yet 
they appear a distinct and separate peo- 
ple, seldom contracting mariiage out of 
their own tribe. A tradesman of Gipsy 
blood will sooner give his hand to a 
lady's-maid of his own race than marry 
the highest female in the land, while 
the Gipsy lady's-maid will take a Gipsy 
shoemaker in preference to any one out 



of her tribe. A Gipsy woman will far 
rather prefer in marriage a man of her 
own blood who has escaped the gallows 
to the most industrious and best-be- 
haved tradesman in the kingdom. Like 
the Jews, almost all those in good cir- 
cumstances' marry among themselves, 
and, I believe, employ their poorer 
brethren as servants. I have known 
Gipsies most solemnly declare that no 
consideration would induce them to 
marry out of their own tribe ; and I am 
informed, and convinced, that almost 
every one of them marries in that way. 
One of them stated to me that, let them 
be in whatever situation of life they 
may, they all * stick to each other ' " (p. 

369). 

To the first of these extracts I 
added a note in which I said that, 
" Being a small body in comparison 
with the general population of the 
country, they entertain a very ex- 
clusive and consequently a very 
aristocratic idea of themselves, 
whatever others may think of them ; 
and therefore scorn the prejudice 
of the very lowest order of the com- 
mon natives" (p. 367). After that 
I wrote of them as follows : — 

" Besides this vanity, which is pecul- 
iar to the Gipsy everywhere, the Scot- 
tish Gipsies have chimed in with all 
the native Scotch ideas of danism, 
kith, kin and consequence as regards 
family, descent and so forth ; and ap- 
plied them so peculiarly to themselves 
as to render their opinion of their body 
as something of no small importance. 
Some of them, whose descent leads 
them more directly back to the tented 
stock, speak of their families having 
possessed this district or the other dis- 
trict of the country as much almost as 
we would expect to hear from some na- 
tive Scottish chieftain " (p. 402). 

As regards the disappearance of 
the Gipsy blood or element, I have 
said that 

" The only wav in which the Gip&y 
blood — that is, tne Gipsy feeling-r-can 
possibly be lost is by a Gipsy (a man 
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especially) marrying an ordinary native, 
and the children never learning of the 
circumstance *' (p. 532) ; and that if the 
issue "answers truly that it knows 
nothing of the Gipsy connexion, and 
never has its curiosity in the matter ex- 
cited, it holds beyond dispute that ' the 
blood ' has been lost to the tribe. For 
any loss the tribe may sustain in that 
way it gains, in an ample degree, by 
drawing upon the blood of the native 
race, and transmuting it into that of its 
own fraternity " (p. 532). On the other 
hand, I have said that " Being Gipsies 
is constantly talked of among them- 
selves; so that if Gipsy children should 
not hear their 'wonderful story' from 
their parents, they would readily enough 
hear it from their other relatives. This 
is assuming, however, that the Gipsy 
mind can act otherwise than the Gipsy 
mind, which it cannot " (p. 413). 

Mrs. Carlyle's case is interesting, 
however indefinite maybe its mean- 
ing in the absence of her pedigree 
from the grand-niece of Matthew 
Baillie, or her progenitor, William 
Baillie, the father of Matthew, and 
a history of the subsequent links to 
her birth and rearing. Her mater- 
nal grandmother, whatever her 
standing in society, and the com- 
ponent parts of her blood, was 
doubtless a Gipsy of highly aristo- 
cratic fejeling as to the Baillie clan ; 
for it is blood and rearing, associa- 
tions and sentiment that constitute 
a Gipsy or a membei of the Gipsy 
tribe. And Mrs. Carlyle having 
been christened Jane Baillie Welsh 
indicated the strong attachment in 
her mother to the tribe ; which was 
not lessened in Jane herself when 
we consider that even the " some- 
thing of the Gipsy " in the appear- 
ance of Tennyson was for her per- 
fectly charming.** * 

The perpetuation of the tribe as 
such when both parents are Gip- 



* It is very likely that the "young and 
beautiful Miss Baillie " spoke the Gipsy 
language, and taught it to her daughter ; 
of whom some of it, however little, would 
be learned by Mrs. Carlyle. The latter 
may even have given a few of the words 
to Carlyle himself. 



sies, as described by our author, 
can be intuitively and instinctively 
understood and believed, for it fol- 
lows as a simple law of nature; 
while in the marriage of a Gipsy 
man to a native woman the chil- 
dren, as I have said, may be lost to 
the tribe, as it sometimes doubtless 
is s but that did not take place in 
the case of Mrs. Carlyle, who was 
Gipsy through the mother. It 
seems to have been well under- 
stood, spoken of, and discussed in 
the family, and most likely among 
relatives holding by the ** Gipsy 
connexion"; but "mum would be 
the word " with relatives that were 
not connected with the tribe. If 
Mr. Welsh, Mrs. Carlyle*s maternal 
uncle, was a man of the old school, 
and of some humour, he would 
probably "rag" or "chaff" his 
niece with such phrases, used under 
a great variety of circumstances, as 
** Gipsy-like," " a little Gipsy," "■ a 
regular little tinkler," etc., etc., as 
is frequently done in such cases. 
Mrs. Carlyle said that "Matthew 
himself was the last of Gipsies "; an 
expression that is without meanmg, 
for any ordinary Scotch rural woman 
knew better. She probably meant 
that she had no direct affiliation 
with any of the tribe as popularly 
understood, but only by the way of 
several descents from Gipsies of' 
aristocratic standing living in a 
"heroic age." Still she could not 
but have had some interest, sympa- 
thy or warm feeling for " the 
blood " if it made its appearance in 
any kind of presentable form dur- 
ing her childhood, and before her 
removal to London ; although the 
Irish Gipsy element that found its 
way into Scotland would doubtless 
prove offensive to her. 

In my Disquisition on the Gipsies 
I said that a mixed Gipsy has 
* various bloods' to contend for, 
should they be assailed ; but his 
Gipsy blood, as a matter of course, 
takes precedence" (p. 461). The 
apparent reason for that is that na- 
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tive Scotch blood is common or 
promiscuous, while Gipsy blood is 
specific, as that of a swarthy, slash- 
ing oriental tribe, of great mystery 
and antiquity, that sprung from so 
singular an origin as a tent, and of 
so recent an arrival (1506) in the 
country, with a sympathy for the 
same people all over the world; and 
that has been legally and socially 
proscribed, and never been allowed 
to open its mouth, or raise its head 
above water.* Hence it follows 
that we have in Scotland (and the 
same two kinds of people in other 
countries) native Scotch and Gipsy 
Scotch, so that 

" In this way, let their blood be mix- 

* Mrs. Carlyle's is a case in point in 
regard to what I have said of a mixed 
Gipsy. Her affections, or real aUegiance, 
doubtless went to ** her tribe, 'Nhat en- 
tered Scotland before 1506, and in par- 
ticular to Towla Bailyow and Geleyr 
Bailyow, two of the "twelve patriarchs 
of Scottish Gipsydom/' mentioned in the 
Edict of 1540; one of them probably 
having been her progenitor. As I said 
at page 22, "Her descent from Knox 
and Welsh began with the birth of her 
mother '*; previous to which there doubt- 
less had been no sympathy between tlve 
"two sides of the house." Hence Car- 
lyle's account of her indifference to her 
native connexion. Still, I think Mrs. 
Carlyle on several occasions alludes with 
pride to the blood of the two reformers 
being in her veins, although she did not 
(in common with Carlyle) show much re- 
gard to their views or feelings in the 
matter of their religion. In this respect 
Mrs. Carlyle occupied a singular position, 
illustrating my assertion tj^at Gipsydom 
is a '* jumble, a pretty kettle of fish " (p. 
427), I need hardly remark that "mem- 
bers of the tribe" look at this subject 
through their own eyes, and not through 
those of others, as I have explained in 
the Disquisition on the Gipsies^ in which I 
said : — 

"A person who has never considered 
this subject, or any other cognate to it, 
may imagine that a Gipsy reproaches 
himself with his own blood. Pshaw ! 
Where will you find a man, or a tribe of 
men, under the heavens that will do 
that? It is not in human nature to do 
it. All men venerate their ancestors, 
whoever they have been. A Gipsy is to 
an extraordinary degree proud of his 
blood " (p. 409). 



ed as it may, let even their blood-rela- 
tionship outside of their body be what 
it may, the Gipsies still remain in theii 
private associations a distinct people, 
into whatever sphere of human action 
they may enter; although in point of 
blood, appearance, occupation, charac- 
ter and rehgion they may have drifted 
the breadth of a hemisphere Yrom the 
stakes and tent of the original Gipsy " 
(P- 383). "When Gipsies therefore 
marry natives they do not only willing- 
ly bring up their children as Gipsies, 
but by every moral influence they are 
forced to do it, and cling to each other. 
In this way has the race been absolute- 
ly cut off from that of the ordinary na- 
tives ; all intercourse between the two, 
unless on the part of the bush Gipsy in 
the way of dealings, having been of a 
clandestine nature on the side of the 
Gipsy, or, in other words, ./«^^." (p. 
384). — " It is impossible to say where the 
Gipsy soul may not exist at the present 
day, for there is this peculiarity about 
the tribe, as I have said before, that it 
always remains Gipsy, cross it out to 
the last drop of the original blood, for 
where that drop goes the Gipsy soul ac- 
companies it " (p. 532). As a natural 
result, we find that " To such an extent 
has this been followed that at the pres- 
ent day the Scottish Gipsies^ at least the 
generality of them, have every outward 
characteristic of Scotchmen. But the 
secret of being Gipsies, which they car- 
ry in their bosoms, makes them appear 
a little tjueer to others; they- have a 
something about them that makes them 
look somewhat odd to the other Scotch- 
man who is not ' one of them,' although 
he does not know the cause of it " (p. 
400). — " The ultimate test of a person 
being a Gipsy would be for anotner to 
catch the internal response of his mind 
to the question put to him as to the 
fact, or observe the workings of his heart 
in his contemplations of himself. It can 
hardly be said that any Gipsy denies at 
heart the fact of his being a Gipsy 
(which indeed is a contradiction in 
terms) let him disguise it from others 
as much as he may " (p. 506). 

"Consider then that the process 
which I have attempted to describe has 
been going on, more or less, for at least 
the last 350 (377) years, and I may well 
ask, where might we not expect to meet 
with Gipsies in Scotland at the present 
day? And I reply that we will meet 
with them in every sphere of Scottish 
life, not excepting perhaps the very 
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highest. There are Gipsies among the 
very best Edinburgh families " (p. 405). 
— Of William Baillie, the ancestor of 
Mrs. Carlyie, I said : — " Some of this 
man's descendants will doubtless be 
found among our medical doctors, and 
even the clergy. I recollect our author 
pointing out a clergyman of the Scottish 
Church who, he was pretty sure, was 
'one of them'" (p. 412).— "What 
guarantee have we that Professor Wil- 
son was not ' taking a look at the old 
thing ' when rambling with the Gipsies 
in his youth ? There are Gipsy families 
in Edinburgh to-day of as respectable 
standing, and of as good descent, as 
could be said of him, or many others 
who have distinguished themselves in 
the world" (p. 471). 

I got a friend, under the initials 
of T. G. D., to address Notes and 
Queries (see 2d April, 1864,) ask- 
ing who was Professor Wilson's pa- 
ternal grandfather ; a question that 
never was answered. His daughter, 
in her memoir of him, said that she 
knew little more of his father than 
that he was a wealthy manufacturer 
at Paisley, of integrity and impor- 
tant position in society. In the His- 
tory of the Gipsies we have a very 
interesting account of a Gipsy chief 
of the name of Charles Wilson, who 
made Stirling his headquarters. 
Like Matthew Baillie, he was "a 
thorough gentleman in his way," 
and could steal a horse as prettily 
as he could ; and *'*' on one occasion 
his gang stole and sold in Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton a 
g^ey stallion three different times in 
one week," Like Matthew, he is- 
sued tokens or passes to his tribe, 
and sometimes to his friends in the 
community. We are told that he 
"dexterously eluded justice," and 
" died in full communion with the 
church." Charles Wilson was a 
man of many noble traits of char- 
acter, while his appearance is de- 
scribed as follows : — 

" He was a stout, athletic, good-look- 
ing man, fully six feet in stature, and of 
a fair complexion ; and was in general 
handsomely dressed, frequently display- 



ing a gold watch, with many seals at- 
tached to its chain. In his appearance 
he was respectable, very polite in his 
manners, and had altogether little or 
nothing about him which, at first sight 
or to the general public, indicated him 
to be a Gipsy. But, nevertheless, I was 
assured by one of the tribe, who was 
well acquainted with him, that he spoke 
the language, and observed all the cus- 
toms, and followed the practices of the 
Gipsies" (p. 157).— "Charles Wilson 
had a family of very handsome daugh- 
ters, one of whom was considered a 
perfect beauty. She did not travel the 
country, like the rest of her family, but 
remained at home, and acted as her 
father's housekeeper ; and when any of 
the tribe visited him they always ad- 
dressed her by the title of * my lady ' 
{raunie), and otherwise treated her with 

great respect But Wilson's 

daughters were all frequently dressed 
in a very superior manner, and could 
not have been taken for Gipsies, " (p. 
162).* 

Such is the position of Scottish 
Gipsy dom, developed or " evolved " 
since 1506, that we cannot distin- 
guish to-day who are Gipsy from 
who are not Gipsy ; from which the 
conclusion is to be drawn that the 

* In the letter referred to I find the 
following: — "The lack of information 
regarding Mr. Wilson's family in the 
above extract," taken from Mrs. Gor- 
don's memoir of her father, ** is very re- 
markable Surely something more 

might have been given to the world rel- 
ative to the progenitors of so remark- 
able a man as Christopher North. It 
would be interesting to know something 
of his pedigree, so as to account for the 
remarkable physical peculiarities of the 
man. Can nothing be learned of his de- 
scent from sources outside of the family 
circle ? Did the professor never say any- 
thing regarding his grandfather or any 
of his father's connexions? It would 
doubtless be difficult to get what might 
be called a history of the Wilson family ; 
but certainly something more might have 
been procured than is to be found in the 
above extract." 

Under the chapter of TweeddaU ana 
Clydesdale Gipsies the author of the His- 
tory of the Gipsies dwelt on the peculiar 
taste of the race for athletic exercises ; 
and said that among those that frequent- 
ed that district were some of the name 
of Wilson (pp. 219 and 224). 
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social proscription of the name and 
blood should be removed, and each 
member of the race as such treated 
according to his personal merits. 
They are both Scotch, that is, ordi- 
nary or common Scotch, and Scotch 
on a Gipsy foundation or Gipsy on 
a Scotch foundation. The latter 
hold themselves to be "Scoto- 
Egyptians," or " of a Gipsy family " 
that came trooping into Scotland at 
the beginning of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, and were long allowed to govern 
themselves, through their chiefs, un- 



der treaties with the various sover- 
eigns ; which to a certain extent was 
the case for nearly seventy- threey ears 
(with the exception of 1541-2). 
And the uncertainty as to who are 
or are not of the tribe contributes 
not a little to the fascination con- 
nected with being a member of it. 

The step I have indicated calls 
for the exercise of intellect, imagi- 
nation and faith, patience and good- 
nature, candour, patriotism, human- 
ity and religion, and pretty much 
" all the virtues." 
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IN the Standard oi i\\Q sth March 
I find the following, with re- 
ference to Miss Catherine C. Hop- 
ley's book on Snakes, just pub- 
lished :— " We are rather glad to 
find that she believes in serpents 
swallowing their young for protec- 
tion, and she has some very curious 
reflections on the subject which 
might be pursued fiSrther." And 
Land and Water, of the 24th Feb- 
ruary, in speaking of it as a ** vex^d 
question," said, "We are inclined 
to agree with Miss Hopley. We 
are aware that some high authori- 
ties still look upon the case as not 
yet satisfactorily proved. We hope 
the evidence brought forward in 
chapter xxvii. will set a fresh num- 
ber of observers on the alert, and 
that: the fact of ophidian mothers 
continuing their care over their 
baby offspring may be made clear 
to all." 

I thought that I had settled this 
question in Contributions to Natural 
History, etc.y published at Edin- 
burgh, in 1875, and again with an 
appendix in 1880. It would have 
been interesting \i Land and Water 
had told us who the " high authori- 
ties " are that " still look upon the 
case as not yet satisfactorily proved," 
and of the kind of evidence they 
want ; and why other observations 
should be made and printed if mine, 

* The first of these articles was pub- 
lished in the London monthly Journal of 
Science for May ; the second will appear 
in it for August ; and the third will doubt- 
less follow. 

(32) 



which are so minute, so scientific, 
and I think so conclusive, should 
be treated as if they had no exist- 
ence. On that head I wrote in Con- 
tributions, etc., as follows : — 

" A scientific or even common sense 
naturalist will not necessarily stoop so 
low as to demand ocular proof of snakes 
swallowing their young. He ascertains 
that vipers pass their young with a cov- 
ering on them — the original e^g atten- 
uated to the last degree — which breaks 
as it leaves the mother, or immediately 
after it touches the ground ; and are 
killed with young inside of them, so.me- 
times upwards of seven inches long, 
and divested of a covering ; and he con- 
cludes at once that the young were 
swallowed. And his opinion is con- 
firmed by the fact of oviparous snakes 
being killed with young inside of them 
that were hatched in the soil, which 
proves beyond doubt that they must 
nave been swallowed. Ocular testi- 
mony confirms the opinion in both in- 
stances that the young were swal- 
lowed " (p. 195). 

The only point to be settled, so 
that it " may be made clear to all," 
I have alluded to as follows : — 

"I consider the testimony so com- 
plete that nothing could be added to it, 
although it would be very interesting to 
have a careful examination of the anat- 
omy of the snake to ascertain the phys- 
ical peculiarities connected with the 
phenomenon described " (p. 3). — " I 
am not aware of the throat of a snake 
having been examined to see whether 
it could allow an instant passage for 
her young. There is nothing to justify 
us in supposing it could not, especially 
at the time nature calls for it. 11 
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a throat were examined, it should be 
that of a snake that was alleged or sup- 
posed to have swallowed her progeny '' 
(p. 26). — " It has often occurred to' me 
that the female snake must have two 
throats— one for ordinary purposes, and 
the other to give a passage to her 
young; or one throat for a certain 
length, leading by a valve, as it were, 
to another that enters the chamber that 
contained the eggs, and which doubt- 
less becomes the receptacle of the young 
^ when hatched. It will be difficult to 
find this passage unless when it is in 
use, for it will become so contracted 
at other times as to escape any obser- 
vation that is not very minutely made '* 
(p. 36). — " The next thing to be con- 
sidered is the anatomy of the snake im- 
mediately after the birth of her pro- 
geny ; but that could not be so easily 
ascertained as that she swallows them " 

(p. 39). 

White of Selborne's definition of 
the phenomenon alluded to, viz., 
that the viper "opens her mouth 
and admits her helpless young down 
her throat on sudden surprises," is 
more correct than the shorter one, 
" swallowing," in common use. The 
conclusion which I drew from my 
researches on this subject, and 
which I have not seen controverted, 
was the following : — 

"Besides vipers swallowing their 
young, I repeat what I have said in the 
wor|^ (p. 29), *-I lay it down as an axiom 
that we must hold that all snakes 
(when living in a state of nature) swal- 
low their young, till the opposite can be 
proved of any particular species of 
them'" (p. 198). 

It has often surprised me that so 



simple a question as this should 
have been considered a " vexed " 
one, in the case of such common- 
placed animals as vipers or snakes 
of any kind ; and that it has not 
been " settled " within a century 
after being prominently brought 
into notice by White of Selborne, 
when it should have been decided 
in " three minutes by the clock " 
on the evidence so elaborately fur- 
nished by me. I notice from Land 
and Water that Miss Hopley pre- 
pared her book from attendance at 
the Zoological Gardens and a visit 
to America, and from writers on 
the subject, from whom she has 
** quoted copiously." Not having 
yet seen her work, I do not know 
whether she has made any refer- - 
ence to the two issues of mine. 
However, I have sent her a copy 
of it, in case she has not seen it, so 
that she may make a use of it if her 
volume appears as a second edition. 
In my Reminiscences of Childhood 
at Jnverkeithing (p. 59), I said that I 
had submitted all the evidence on 
" the viper swallowing her young " 
to the publishers of the Encyclopce- 
dia Britannica^ in December, 1881. 
On that occasion I wrote as fol- . 
lows : — 

" In the last edition the subject was 

not noticed In the forthcoming 

article on the Reptilian the question it 
is hoped will be settled * once for all,' 
so that it may never again come up for 
discussion. If it is again omitted, the 
article will have left out what might be 
said to be * the most interesting trait in 
the snake family/ " 



II. 



It will doubtless interest the 
readers of this journal to learn of 
the origin of the paper on the ques- 
tion, " Do ' snakes swallow their 
young ? " which was read before 



the American Association for the 
advancement of science in August, 
1873, by Professor G. Brown Goode, 
and substantially copied by Miss 
Hopley in her book on snakes. In 
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Land and Water ^ of the 7th De- 
cember, 1872, and nth January, 
1873, I had two letters on the sub- 
ject, which made in Contributions 
to Natural History^ etc,^ ten large 
double-column pages of small type, 
closely printed — a.prreat deal more 
matter than is to be found in Mr 
Goode's paper. In the last of 
these letters I said : — 

" All over America young people are 
often killing snakes, some of them preg- 
nant with young, and some with eggs, 
and sometimes the same species preg- 
nant with both, but not, of course, at 
the same time, which, as well as swal- 
lowing of the young, cause them no 
small astonishment, and there the mat- 
ter rests. But older and more intelli- 
gent people understand the phenome- 
non of the animal laying eggs to be 
hatched in the soil, and then taking 
the young inside of her for their protec- 
tion ; and they often express their sur- 
prise that this peculiarity of the serpent 
tribe is not described, or hardly recorded, 
in the pages of natural history " (p. 16). 
At the very beginning of my first letter 
I said : — " Has any one in dissecting a 
female viper found eggs within her? 
and has any one found young ones in- 
side of another? If both have been 
found, then, as a matter of course, the 
reptile must have swallowed her pro- 
' geny"(p.7). 

Mr. Goode read these letters in 
Land and Watery and immediately 
afterwards (on the ist February) 
inserted a notice in the American 
Agriculturist^ having a large circu- 
lation in the United States, solicit- 
ing information on the subject of 
snakes swallowing their young. I 
sent slips of my two letters that 
had appeared in Land and Water 
to the editor, with the remark that 
I was rather averse to doing it un- 
less I knew the person wishing the 
information, and the use he intend- 
ed putting it to. Sometime after- 
wards I had a call from Mr. Goode. 
On the nth January, 1873, I sent 
a letter to Land and Water ^ (printed 
on the 19th July,) in which I said : — 

" In the event of the present papers 



finding their way back to America, aiM 
being so brought before the notice of 
the public as to really interest it, I am 
satisfied that more could be collected 
from intelligent people in or from coun- 
try places than one would perhaps care 
to be troubled with " (p. 17). 

In regard to his advertisement 
Mr. Goode said : — " As a result, 
over eighty letters were received 
from persons in twenty-four States 
and Provinces, almost every one 
containing valuable evidence. Many 
of the writers seem indignant that 
a fact so well-known to them should 
be questioned " (p. 5). These an- 
swers confirmed, in every respect, 
all of what I had published in Land 
and Water previous to the ist Feb- 
ruary, 1873, and after that, till the 
last of them, which was dated the 
26th June, as well as two very im- 
portant letters, to be found in Con- 
tributionSy pp. 23 and 25, sent to but 
not printed in Land and Water. 

On the 23d July I wrote Land 
and Water with a letter of the 21st, 
from Mr. Goode to me, in which 
he gave the result of his advertise- 
ment, and said he intended reading 
a paper before the American Asso- 
ciation, and asked if he might use 
my name, if necessary, in connec- 
tion with the subject (p. 36). On 
the loth September I sent Land 
and Water Mr. Goode's paper, 
read before the Convention, as 
taken from the New York Tribune^ 
of the 27th August, in advance of 
the official copy, which was printed 
in April, 1874 ; making a page of 
Contributions y with a page of com- 
ments (pp. 36-38). All that I 
have mentioned appeared in Con- 
tributionSy published in Edinburgh 
and London, in 1875. This work 
was very little noticed. The late 
Dublin University Magazine^ for 
July, 1875, said: — 

" It is a vexed question whether, un- 
der any circumstances, the young retreat 
into the stomach (inside) of the mother 
snake. A great authority (?), Mr. Frank 
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Auckland, affirms that they do not; 
while our author is as positive that 
they do. And he certainly, with rea- 
son, contends that the question is en- 
tirely one of evidence, and therefore 
should be settled * as a f^ct is proved 
in a court of justice ; difficulties, suppo- 
sitions, or theories not being allowed 
to form part of the testimony.' . . . . 
In support of his own views, Mr. Sim- 
son has collected a large body of evi- 
dence that undoubtedly appears authen ^ 
tic and conclusive." 

On the same occasion Land and 
Water noticed the work as fol- 
lows : — 

"The fact that the natural history 
papers in this volume made their ap- 
pearance in the first instance in these 
columns is an effectual bar to our of- 
fering any opinion on their merits." 
To this 1 rep.ied that, " All of the natu- 
ral history papers were sent to this jour- 
nal, but only about half of them, as the 
work plainly shows, were published in 
it ; and these did not include the most 
important on the viper question. They 
were all intended for Mr. Buckland, in 
his usual manner, to comment on them, 
and admit or reject the evidence con- 
tained in them " (p. 193). 

It was in October, 1873, 1 learned 
that Mr. Buckland was an "anti- 
swallower." * Notwithstanding the 

* In my first letter I wrote : — ** Mr. 
Frank Buckland is therefore very un- 
reasonable when he says he will not be- 
lieve that vipers swallow their young un- 
less he or some one else sees it done ; 
and still more so when he expects the 
creature to do it to order in a state of 
captivity " (p. 8). In my second letter I 
said: — ** In short, her captivity prevents 
that which Mr. Buckland insinuates it 
should lead to — a very ingenious and 
frank way to choke off pro-swallow ers " 
(p. 14). 

At this time I regarded Mr. Buckland 
merely as an ordinary doubter ; but he 
showed himself an unreasonable sceptic, 
on the 4th October, 1873, when he said 
that a ''stream of viperlings, alive and 
active." that were pressed out of the 
mouth of a mother by the foot, **had 
never been born "; and especially when 
be wrote on the 14th August, 1875, ^s 
follows : — ** To say that a viper has 
swallowed its young because they are 



evidence furnished in Contributions^ 
Mr. Buckland published, in his 
edition of White's Natural History 
of SelbornCy some strange remarks 
on this subject ; and still stranger 
ones in what he afterwards wrote in 
Land and Water^ of the 2d Septem- 
ber, 1876, when* he gave a woodcut 
and a descripiion of a " viper sup- 
posed to have swallowed its young." 
This forced me to review Mr. Buck- 
land very fully, which I did in an 
appendix (pp. 187-199) in 1878, 
that made part of the issue of Con- 
tributions in 1880.. I there said that 
he was " a bar in the way, the cause 
of unnecessary trouble, in having 
the question of the viper swallow- 
ing her young admitted as a fact in 
natural history " (p. 197). 

In my two letters, read by Mr. 
Goode before he tbok up the sub- 
ject, I said that " various kinds of 
snakes," and " all the American 
snakes so far as known," swallow 
their young. The letters procured 
by him gave the names of many of 
these, and, as I have said, confirmed* 
everything I had written in my two 
letters, which contained all the 
facts and principles connected with 
the subject ; and illustrated what \ 
wrote in mine that appeared in 
Land and Water on the nth Jan- 
uary, 1873 :— 

" A state of ignorance in regard to 
the serpent tribe cannot be said to ex- 
ist in America, although the knowledge 
possessed by people is of a casual and 
partial nature, more or less recent and 
rusty, and disconnected from any theory 
or system, which makes it all the more 
reliable to a person who will gather it 
up, like pieces of a puzzle lying loosely 
around, and arrange it into a whole" 
(p. 17). * 

found inside it, is as logical as to state 
that because a lot of kittens are found 
alive in a mother cat, therefore the cat 
had swallowed them " (!) 

* It has always been a subject of inter- 
est how some animals acquired their 
names on the first settlement of a coun- 
try, such as America. Some of them 
were doubtless derived from the Indians. 
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There is not an attempt at gen- 
eralization in the letters received by 
Mr. Goode (as printed), while all 
of mine (particularly the first two) 
were full of it, and which he might 
have availed himself of. Even in 
the remarks (which could not be 
called a discussion) at the Conven- 
tion there is much error, especially 
when allusion is made to young 
snakes being found in the throat or 
stomach of the mother, and to the 
gastric juice of the old one ; for in 
my first letter I said that the 

" Eggs were in a chamber of much 
greater height and width than was 
necessary to hold them — something 
apparently distinct from the stomach 
proper, and doubtless the receptacle 
for the young after being hatched out- 
side, and which could be greatly ex- 
panded, according to the nature of 
snakes" (p. lo). And in my second 
letter, in regard to the viper, I said that 
" If it can be demonstrated that she 
is even j^/«/-ovi parous in the proper 
sense of the word, then it necessarily 
follows that she is a ' swal lower,' since 
•she is found with young inside of her " 
(p. i6).* And in my comments on Mr. 

One very warm day, when in Virginia, 
I stooped to pick up a piece of ribbon 
which I noticed in the middle of a dusty 
road, dropped, as I thought, by a country 
woman when passing. I was particularly 
attracted by its very brilliant colours, 
the principal of these being probably 
white and black. It had every appear- 
ance of a small piece of ribbon, ** tan- 
gled up " as I had often seen a piece of 
ribbon. Just as my hand almost reached 
it, it put itself, mainly its head and mouth, 
in a posture of defence, when I at once 
said that this must be a *' ribbon snake *'; 
the name which I afterwards found it 
bore in the neighbourhood. It was small 
in size, and sluggish in its movements 
in the dust, as it moved off, which I 
allowed it to do. 

* I have said that the viper is semi- 
oviparous, as distinguished from laying 
eggs to be hatched in the soil, or by in- 
cubation ; that is, she retains the eggs 
till the young are ready to emerge from 
them. The latest expression is that she 
is *• ovo-viviparous," that is, the young 
make their appearance alive, the eggs be- 
ing dropped, when the young leave them ; 
so that of all snakes it can be said that 



Goode's paper I said : — " As in mathe- 
, matics we require to know some things 
\ to demonstrate others, so in snakes 
swallowing their young it is not neces- 
I sary for a man of science, or common 
sense, if he will but exercise it, to see it 
done in order to believe it; but when 
ocular testimony is added it sets the 
question at rest beyond all doubt " (p. 
38). On this head I wrote in the in- 
troduction to Contributions : — '* Intelli- 
gent and ingenious people generally 
prefer to see an idea started and eluci- 
dated, with all the circumstances at- 
tending it — as some enjoy the breaking 
away of a fox. and being well up with 
the hounds, and in at the death — ^rather 
than have the dry result of an inquirj' 
stated to them ; for then they become, 
as it were, investigators along wiih him 
who makes it, while the i>articulars give 
them detailed and positive evidence of 
the conclusions arrived at" (p. 3). 

White in his Natural History of 
Selhorne wrote as follows : — 

"It is no small undertaking for a 
man, unsupported and alone, to begin a 
natural history from his own autopsia. 
Though there is endless room for ob- 
servation in the field of nature, which is 
boundlesSi yet investigation (when a 
man endeavours to be sure of his facts) 

they ^* conceive eggs in the same way, 
with the youn^ more or less developed in 
them when laid, as laid they must be " (p. 
13). In my article on Mr. Gosse on the 
Jamaica Boa I said that naturalists 
should not maintain, or allow it to be 
believed, that ** snakes have a -local op- 
tion' in bringing forth their youn^, by 
eggs hatched in the ground, or by incu- 
bation, or by ' bearing them alive ' " (p. 
34) ; for that it ** would be simply absurd 
to say that the same animal could bring 
forth its young in both ways " (p. 8). ** I 
of course mean when the. animal is in 
her natural state, and noFin captivity, 
which would probably somewhat modify 
her instincts and habits " (p. 12). I ad- 
mit that it is ^^ possible that a serpent 
nominally oviparous might retain the 
eggs within the oviduct until the birth of 
the young when circumstances were not 
propitious for their deposition** (p. 35). 
On this head I have said that we '* should 
bear in mind that a naturalist cannot be 
too full and circumstantial, exact and 
logical, in his information, to make it of 
any use in settling a question like the one 
under consideration ** (p. 36). 
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can make but slow progress; and all 
that one could collect in many years 
would go into a very narrow compass." 

As a comment on this I said : — 

" As a general thing, a knowledge of 
the habits of snakes, more than perhaps 
any other animal, can be acquired only 
by a person collecting the experience of 
others, and comparing it with his own ; 
one having- observed one thing, and an- 
other another " (p. i6). And when re- 
viewing Charles Waterton, I said: — 
"In investigating what White calls a 
' province ' in natural history, especially 
in a strange place or foreign country, 
it is necessary at first to make inquiry 
in every available quarter, and test the 
information by personal examination ; 
or carefully question various intelligent 
witnesses of character, and perhaps 
devoid of pre-conceived opinions or 
theories, as to what they have seen, to 
ascertain the reliability or the apparent 
correctness of what is advanced ; and 
give it as such. It is observation, con- 
versation, reading and reflection that 
make the naturalist ; but principally ob- 
servation, and passing the rest of his 
information through his mind to make 
it his own. Waterton doubtless made 
use in some form of the information of 
others, although he did not acknowledge 
it. How did he acquire even the com- 
mon names of animals unless he de- 
rived them in some way from his fellow- 
creatures ? " (C W. p. 38.) 

What I have written has no re- 
ference to Mr. Goode, with whom I 
had every reason to be pleased. 
The British Quarterly Review^ for 
April, had good cause to feel " sur- 
prised" on finding that Miss Hop- 
ley had made no reference to my 
work ; " the more especially that 
she seems to have read everything 
on the subject," and that I supplied 
** a good deal that she was in need 
of as evidence." The fact is she 
has suppressed everything I wrote 
on the subject, after having read 
Contributions (as she has admitted), 
and used the book to find the report 
of the American Convention, given, 
as I have said, at pp. 36-38, with 
my comments to supplement its de- 
ficiencies. For this reason chapter 
xxvii., on Do sfiakes affora a ref- 



uge to their young ? is not " up to 
the times," for it does not contain 
the real evidence on the question. 
Miss Hopley doubtless read all my 
letters (six in number) in Land and 
Water, and noticed that Mr. Goode 
specially mentioned me twice in his 
paper ; yet she quotes the very 
short remarks of a dozen others 
mentioned in it, in which, as I have 
said, ** there is much error," while 
she has passed over my information 
published in Land and U^ater, 
which made 22 large double-col- 
umn pages of the book, and 10 
pages which did not appear in that 
journal although sent to it. In fact 
all that I have written about the 
origin of Mr. Goode's paper ap- 
pears plainly in Contributions, ex- 
cept that of sending the printed 
slips from Land and Water to the 
editor mentioned, and afterwards 
receiving a courteous call from Mr. 
Goode. Miss Hopley, at the end 
of chapter xxvii., says : — ** In con- 
cluding this speculative chapter, I 
can only beg to * second the mo- 
tion' put to the learned assembly 
at Portland, Maine, in 1873, to the 
effect that the subject will receive 
the attention of ophiologists in all 
the snake countries of the world " 
(P- 506)- 1° 1^0 sense did she 
second Mr. Goode, as we have seen, 
for had she done so, and drawn on 
my information, which she had be- 
fore her, she would have shown 
that, the question was no longer 
speculative^ but mathematically cer- 
tain, that " snakes swallow their 
young." In her book she alludes 
to " a brood of young vipers lately 
born at the Zoological Gardens," 
and says that " the young viper 
comes into the world in the shape 
of an egg, and its first business is 
to push through the filmy mem- 
brane which envelopes it in its im- 
prisoned form " (p. 433). I said 
that " vipers pass their young with 
a covering on them — the original 
egg attenuated to the last degree — 
which breaks as it leaves the 
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mother, or immediately after it 
touches the ground '* (p. 195); and 
asked how could we possibly find 
vipers, nearly double the size of 
these new-born ones, inside of a vi- 
per unless they had entered it by 
the mouth — as we find oviparous 
snakes " with young inside of them 
that were hatched in the soilf" I 
have never seen the subject pre- 
sented in this form by any one I 
have read on it. Hence the un- 
reasonableness of people saying, 
'* Bring me a viper with its mouth 
tied up and all her young ones in 
her throat (J) and then I will be- 



lieve you," as Miss Hopley says of 
the sceptics (p. 483), including the 
j editor of the Fields who, so lately 
las October, 1881, "closed his col- 
I umns against investigation." It 
would be interesting to hear how 
any one knew as a fact that the 
eggs of vipers are hatched inside ; 
about which I said in Land and 
Watery on the nth January, 1873 : 
— " It would be a curiosity in nat- 
ure to find an animal that hatched 
an unlaid egg inside of itself; so 
great a curiosity as at once to be 
rejected unless it could be support- 
ed by evidence " (p. 12). 



III. 



My letter of the nth anticipate ] 
Miss Hopley's in the June number \ 
of this journal, and makes a reply 
from me almost unnecessary, par- 
ticularly as hers is no answer to 
mine in the May issue. She read 
the American Convention report 
(of 1873, not 1872) in my work, and 
saw it among the contents in the 
copy she received from me ; and 
yet she says that it does not appear 
to have fallen under my notice ! 
She still says that the matter in 
question is a ** vexed " one, while 
it is a very simple one, and of easy 
and positive solution. In that re- 
spect she disregards the evidence 
laid before the American Conven- 
tion as to the fact of snakes swal- 
lowing their young, as well as the 
real evidence which I have on 
many occasions given, even in my 
letter to which she was replying, 
that snakes — oviparous and vivipar- 
ous — must do it. This seems to be 
in deference to " the authorities in 
England," and " certain able zoolo- 
gists in England who doubt the ex- 
istence of any maternal affection in 
reptiles" (!) If they doubt that, 
they will believe or disbelieve any- 



thing in regard to them. It would 
have been interesting had we been 
told who the " authorities " and the 
" able zoologists " in England are, 
and what kind of proof they want. 
"Produce your snake with her 
young inside of her," is what they 
want, and Miss Hopley suggests. 
These are the last people who 
should make such a request ; for 
when unquestionable witnesses have 
seen young snakes run into a moth- 
er, and others run out of her, and 
others who have seen them run in, 
and killed her, and taken the young 
out, we have evidence as to the 
/cut. And when young have been 
found inside that were hatched in 
the soily or bom after having been 
dropped as eggs — in both instances 
of nearly twice the size of new-bom 
ones — the evidence of their having 
been swallowed becomes one of' 
mathematical certainty. All this 
Miss Hopley has ignored.* 

* Mr. Richard Jeflferies, in his Nature 
near London^ says that '*the old belief 
that the young of the viper enters its 
mouth for refuge, still lingers " (p. 126). 
The surprise is that the disbelief should 
still " linger." It would be interesting to 
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She still dwells* on young snakes 
taking refuge in the throat of the 
mother, while no one has found 
them there, but well down the body. 
White of Selborne said that he saw 
the young (nearly twice the size at 
birth) taken out of the abdomen — 
a word of indefinite meaning as 
used by him. A friend, on the 
17th of this month, took young out 
of a garter snake (whose eggs are 
hatched in the soil) that were about 
two-thirds towards the tail. In 
that respect I wrote as follows : — 



i< 



The young I took out of a garter 



see the reasons for a viper not swallowing 
her young circumstantially, fully and 
logically stated, after taking into consid- 
eration all I have written on the subject. 
Some doubters of the fact seem to be in 
this position, that as they do not know 
that vipers (and some other snakes) do 
it, therefore they do not do it ! after ap- 
parently disregarding every kind of evi- 
dence in favour of the phenomenon ; 
and yet, as I have already said, '* it should 
have been decided in * three minutes by 
the clock ' on the evidence so elaborately 
furnished by me." 



snake were not lying in a string, like 
these eggs, but filled up about the mid- 
dle third of the body, about equally dis- 
tant from the head and tail — not mixed 
up in any way with the entrails, but 
presenting somewhat the appearance 
of a nest or bagful of caterpillars found 
on a tree ; if we imagine it of an elon- 
gated shape, and the laYvae lying in 
more than one length longwise" 

(p. 38). 

I still repeat that I am not aware 
that a snake's throat has been exam- 
ined, at such a time and under 
such circumstances, as when she 
swallows her young, to settle the 
question whether there is or is not 
a passage past or below the stomach 
proper to the chamber where the 
young are found. There must be 
such a passage.* 

* The reader, I hope, will see that 
nothing but a regard for the subject has 
drawn me into writing as I have done. 
As I have no desire to carry on a con- 
troversy about it, I must refer to these 
three articles as a' general reply to any- 
thing that might be said in answer to 
what I have stated in them. 



Ever since entering Great Britain, about the year £506, the 
Gipsies have been drawing into their body the blocnl of the or Jin 
iry inhabitants and conforming to their ways; and so prolific has 
the race been, that there cannot be less than 250,000 Gipsies of all 
castes, colours, characters, occupations, degrees of educatiun, col- 
ture, and position in life, in the British Isles alone, and possibly 
double that number. There are many of the same race in the 
United States of America. Indeed, there have been C^psies iz: 
America from nearly the first day of its settlement; for many of 
the race were banished to the plantations, often for very trifling 
offences, and sometimes merely for being by ''habit and leputc 
Egyptians." But as the Gipsy race leaves the tent, and rises to 
civilization, it hides its nationality from the rest of the world, so 
great is the prejudice against the name of Gipsy. In Europe ana 
America together, there cannot be less than 4,000,000 Gipsies in 
existence. ^ jan Bunyan, the author of the celebrated Pilgrim's 
Progress, was one of this singular people, as will be conclusively 
shown in the present work. The philosophy of the existence of 
the Jews, since the dispersion, will also be discussed and esublished 
in it. 

When the "wonderful story" of the Gipsies is told, as it ought 
to be told, it constitutes a work of interest to many classes of read- 
ers, being a subject unique, distinct from, and unknown to, the rest 
of the human family. In the present work, the race has been treated 
of so fully and elaborately, in all its aspects, as in a great meas- 
ure to fill and satisfy the mind, instead of being, as heretofore, little 
better than t myth to the understanding of the most intelligent 
person. 

The history of the Gipsies, when thus comprehensively treated, 
forms t study for the most advanced and cultivated mind, as well 
ti for the youth whose intellectual and literary character is still to 
be formed ; and furnishes, among other things, a system of science 
not too abstract in its nature, and having for its subject-matter the 
Strongest of human feelings and sympathies. The work also seeks 
to raise the name of Gipsy out of the dust, where it now lies ; 
vrfaile it hfti a very important oearing on the conversion of the 
Jews, the advancement of Christianity generally, nod the develop 
ment of historical and moral science. 

London, October lotk, 1865, 
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National Quarterly Review.^" The title of this work drives 
% correct idea of its character ; the matter ftdly justifies it. Even in ite 
original form it was the most interesting and reliable history of the 
Qipsies with which we were acquainted. But it is now much en- 
larged, and brought down to the present tima The disquisition on the 
past, present, and future of that singular race, added by the editor, 
greatly enhances the value of the work, for it embodies the results of 
extensive research and careful investigation.*' " The chapter on the Qip> 
By language should be read by all who take any interest either in com' 
parative philology or ethnology ; for it is much more curious and in- 
structive than most people would expect from the nature of the subject. 
The volume is well printed and neatly bound, and has the advantage of 
a copious alphabetical index.** 

Congregational Review, (Beaton.)— " The senior partner In 
the authorship of this book was a Scotchman who made it his life-long 
phsaHure to go a ' Gipsy hunting/ to use his own phrase. He was a per 

sonal friend of Sir Walter Scott His enthusiasm was genuine, his 

diligence great, his sagacity remarkable, and his discoveries rewarding.** 
^ The book is undoubtedly the fullest and most reliable which our lan- 
guage contains on the subject." " This volume is valuable for its in- 
struction, and exceedingly amusing anecdotically. It overruns with the 
humorous." ** The subject in its present form is novel, and we freely 
add, very sensational." " Indeed, the book assures us that our country 
is full of this people, mixed up as they have become, by marriage, wlfh 
all the European stocks during the last three centuries. The amalgnma 
tion has done mach to merge them in the genend current of modem 
education and. civilization ; yet they retain their language with closes* 
tenacity, as a sort of Freemason medium of intercommunion ; ann. 
while they never are willing to own their origin among outsiders, the^ 
are very proud of it among themselves." ** We had regarded them as 
entitled to considerab e antiquity, but we now find that they were none 
other than the ' mixed multitude ' which accompanied the Hebrew ex- 
ode (Ex. XII 88) under Moses— straggling or disafipcted Egyptians, who 
went along to ventilate their discontent, or to improve their fortunes. 
.... We are not prepared to take issue with these authors on any of 
the points raised by tnem." 

Methodist Quarterlj/ Review, — " Have we Qipsies among 
«]8 1 Yea, verily , if Mr. Simson is to be believed, they swarm our ooontiy 
in secret legions. There is no place on the four quarters of the globe 
where some of them have not penetrated. Even in New England a sly 
Qipsy girl will enter the factory as employe, will by her aUurementi 
VTin a young Jonathan to marry her, and in due season, the 'cute gen- 
tieman will find himself the father of a young brood of intense Qipsies. 
The mother will have opened to her young progeny the mystery and 

(i) 
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thi iomanoe of Its lineage, will have diacloBed its birth-riglit connection 
with a secret bmtherhood, whose profounder Freemasonry is based on 
blood, historicallj extendini; itself into the most dim antiquity, and 
geofl^rapblcaily spreading over most of the earth. The fascinations of 
this mystic tie are wonderful Afraid or ashamed to reveal the secret 
to the outside world, the young Gipsy is inwardly intensely proud cf 
his unique nobility, and is very likely to despise his alien father, who is 
of course glad to keep the late discovered secret from the world. Hence 
dear reader, you know not but your next neighbour is a Gipsy." " The 
volume before us possesses a rare interest, both from the unique charac- 
ter of the subject, and from the absence of nearly any other source oi 
full information. It is the result of observation from real life." The 
language " is spoken with varying dialects in different countries, but 
with standard puritv in Hungary. It is the precious inheritance and 
proud peculiarity of the Gipsy, which he will never forget and seldom 
reveal. The varied and skilliul manoBuvres of Mr. Simson to purloin or 
wheedle out a small vocabulary, with the various effects of the opera- 
tion on the minds and actions of the Gipsies, furnish many an amusing 
narrative in these pages," " Persecutions of the most cruel character 
have embittered and barbarised them. . . . Even now . . . they do not 
realize the kindly feeling of enlightened minds toward them, and view 
with 6erce suspicion every approach designfxi todrawfrt)m them the se- 
crets of their history, habits, laws and language." " The age of racial 
caste is passing away. Modem Christianity will refuse to tolerate the 
spirit of hostility and oppression based on feature, colour, or lineage." The 
"book is an intended first step for the improvement of the race that forms 
its subject, and every magnanimous spirit must wish that it may prove 
not the last. We heartily commend the work to our readers as not only 
full of fascinating details, but abounding with points of interest to the 
benevolent Christian heart." " The general spirit of the work is em- 
inently enlightened, liberal, and human&" 

JEvangeiicfU Quarterly Review. — ** ihe Gipsies, their race 
and language have always excited a more than ordinary interest. The 
work before us, apparently the result of careful research, is a compre- 
hensive history of this singular people, abounding in marvelous inci- 
dents and curious information. It is highly instructive, and there is 
appended a full and most careftil index — so important in every work." 

NafUnud Freemason.— " We feel confident that our readers 
will relish the following concerning the Gipsies, from the British Ma- 
sonic Organ : That an article on Gipsyism is not out of place in this Mag- 
azine will be admitted by every one who knows anything of the history, 
manners, and customs of these strange wanderers among the nations 04 
the earth. The Freemasons have a language, words, and signs pecuUai 
to themselves ; so have the Gipsies. A Freemason has in every country 
a friend, and in every climate a home, secured to him by the mystic in- 
fluence of that worldwide association to whicn he belongs ; similar are 
the privileges of the Oipay. But here, of course, the analogy ceases 
Freemasonry is an Order banded together for purposes of the highest 
benevolence. Gipsyism, we fear, has been a source of constant trouble 
and inconvenience to European nations. The interest, therefore, which 
as Masons we may evince in the Gipsies arises principally, we may say 
wholly, from the fact of their being a secret society, and idso from the 
(SM*t that many of them are enrollMl in our lodges. . . . There are 
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In the 0m ted Ein^om a vast multitiide of mixed Gipsies, diflbrin^ 
7ery little in outward appearance, manners, and customs from ordinary 
Britons; but in iieart thorough Gipsies, as carefully and jealously 
yarding their langua$;e and secrets, as we do the secrets of the Masonic 
Order.'* " Mr. Simson makes masterly establishment of the fact that 
John Bunyan, the world -renowned author of the ' Pilgrim's Progress/ 
Whs descended from Gipsy blood." 

New York I ndef pendent. — *• Such a book is the History of tho 
Gipsies. Every one who has a fondness for the acquisition of out-of-the- 
way knowledge, chiefly for the pleasure afforded by its possession, will 
like this book. It contains a mass of facts, of stories, and of le^nds 
connected with the Gipsies ; a variety of theories as to their ori^n . . . 
and various interesting; incidents of adventures amoiif; these modem 
Isbmaelites. There is a great deal of curious information to be ob- 
tained from this history, nearly all of which will be new to Americans." 
" It is singular that so little attention has Iwen heretofore given to this 
particular topic ; but it is probably owing to the fact that Gipsies are so 
careful to keep outsiders from a knowledge of their language that they 
even deny its existence." ** The history is just the book with which to 
occupy one's idle moments ; for, whatever else it lacks, it certainly is 
not wanting in interest." 

New York Observer, — " Among the peoples of the world, the 
Gipsies are the most mysterious and romantic. '1 heir ori^fin, modes of 
life, and habits have been, until quite recently, rather conjectural than 
known. Mr Walter Simson, after years of investigation and study, 
produced a history of this remarkable people which is unrivalled for the 
amount of information which it convevs in a manner adapted to excite 
the deepest interest " " We are glad that Mr. James slmson has not 
felt the same timidity, but has given the book to tiie public, having en- 
riched it with many notes, an able introduction, and a disqTiisltion upon 
the past, present, and future of the (lipsy race." ** Of the Gipsies in 
Spain we have already learned much frora the work of Borrow, but this 
is a more thorough and elaborate treatise upon Gipsy life in general, 
though largely devoted to the tribe as it appeared in England and Soot- 
land." " Such are some views and opinions respecting a curious people^ 
of whose history and customs Mr. Simson has given a deeply interest- 
ing delineation." 

New York Methodist.—** The Gipsies present one of the most 
remarkable anomalies in the history of the human race. Though they 
have lived among European nations for centuries, forming in some dis> 
tricts a prominent element in the population, they have succeeded in 
keeping themselves separate in social relations, customs, language, and 
in a measure, in government, and excluding' strangers from real knowl- 
edge of the character of their communities and organizations. Scarcely 
more is known of them by the world in general than was know when 
they flrst made their appearance among dvilized nations." *' Another 
curious thing advanced by Mr. Simson is that of the perpetuity of the 

race He thinks that it never dies out, and that Gipsies, howevei 

much they may intermarry with the world's people, and adopt the hab- 
its of civilization, remain Gipsies, preserve the language, the Gipsy mode 
of thooght, and loyalty to the race and its traditions to remote genera> 
doDS. IZSa w^rk turns, in liact, apon these two theories, and tLo IdoI 
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dents, uiotB, and citations from histoiy with which it abounds, lire aii 
riLillfoUy nsed in support of them " " There are some facts of interest 
in relation to the Gipsies in Scotland and America, which are brought 
out quite fullj in Mr. Simson's book/''which " abounds in novel sind 
interesting matter . . . and will well repay perusal." *' Pertinent anec- 
iotee, illustrating the habits and craft of the Qipsies, may be picked up 
at random in any part of the book." 

New York Evening Post,--" The editor corrects some popular 
Dotions in regard to the habits of the Gipsies. They are not now, in 
the main, the wanderers they used to he. Through intermarriage with 
other people, and from other causes, they have adopted more stationary 
modes of life, and have assimilated to the manners of the countries in 

which they liva As the editor of this volume eavs : ' They 

carry the language, the associations, and the sympathies of their race, 
and their peculiar feelin^^ toward the community with them ; and, as 
residents of towns, have greater facilities, from others of their race re- 
siding near them, for perpetuating their language, than when strolling 
over the country.' " " We have no space for such full extracts as we 
should like to giva" 

New York Journal of Comn^erce. — ^"We have seldom 
found a more readable book than Simson's History of the Gipsies. A large 

g\Ti of the volume is necessarily devuted to tba local histories of fami- 
es in England (Scotland), but these go to form part of one of the most 
interesting chapters of human hi.«<tory." *' We commend the t)ook as 
very readable, and giving much instruction on a curious subject." 

Netv York Times.—" Mr. .... has done good service to the 
American public by reproducing here this very interesting and valuable 
volume." " The work is more interesting than a romance, and that it is 
full of facts is very easily seen by a glance at the index, which is very 
minute, and adds greatly to the value of the book." 

New York Albion. — "An extremely curious work is a History 
of the Gipsies." " The wildest scenes in * Lavengro.' as for instance the 
fight with the Flaming Tinman, are comparatively tame beside some 
of the incidents narrated here." 

Hours at Home (now Scribner^s Monthly),— "Years 

ago we read, with an interest we shall never forget, Borrow's book on 
the Gipsies of Spain. We have now a history of this mysterious ra4» 
as it exists in the British Islands, which, though written before Bor- 
row's, has just been published. It is the result of much time and 

patient labor, snd is a valuable contribution toward a complete history 
of this extraordinary people. The Gipsy race and the Gipsy language 
are subjects of mucn interest, socially and ethnologlcally." ** He esti- 
mates the number of Gipsies in Great Britain at 250,000, and the whole 
number in Europe and America at 4,000,000." "The work is what it 
pTofestes to be, a veritable history — a history in which Gipsy life has 
Deen stripped of everything pertaining to fiction, so that the reader 

will see depicted in their true character this strange people And 

yet, these pages of sober history are crowded with facts and incidents 
stranger and more thrilling than the wildest imaginings of the roman- 
tic school." 

NEW YORK: JAMES MILLER. 
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THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND JOHN BUNYAN, AND THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND THE GIPSIES. 

** In this pamphlet Mr. James Simson again does battle in support of his con- 
tention that Bunyan was a Gipsy — a thesis first promulgated by him in an elabo. 
rate work on the Gipsies, published in 1865. He is indignant at Mr. Froude for 
ignoring the discussion of the question in his recent biography of Bunyan, and he 
comments in strong terms on the dicta of Mr. Francis H. Groome, in the article 
'Gipsies/ in the new edition of the Encyclopadia Britannica^ that John Bunyan 
'does not appear to have had one drop of Gipsy blood.' " " Mr. Simson's tractate 
will be perused with deep interest by all students of the customs and history of the 
Gipsies." — Edinburgh Courant, November % 1880. 

"In this pamphlet Mr. James Simson, editor of Simson* s History of the Gipsies, 
states his grounds for believing that John Bunyan was a Gipsy, and invokes the 
assistance of the Universities to investigate the matter and put it beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. It may not matter much whether or not the ' immortal dreamer ' 
was a Gipsy and we do not think Mr. Simson attaches any great importance to 
the circumstance per se. What he aims at, we believe, is to stir up some interest 
in the Gipsy race, and this he thinks may be done were the public to have their 
sympathies awakened by the fact that John Bunyan was a descendant of it. By 
way of supplement, Mr. Simson criticises some statements made in an article in 
ihe Encyclopadia Britannica, on the Gipsies. The curious in the subject of Gipsy 
lore will doubtless find in the pamphlet matter that will interest them." — Perthshire 
Advertiser^ October 28, 1880. 

" Mr. Simson suggests, an*d supports, on arguments that have the highest bear- 
ing on anthropological questions, the theory that John Bunyan was a Gipsy. The 
great secret that civilised Europe has even now amongst it a few individual^ who 
are descended from a Hindoo race, and are capable, by reason of the fact that they 
have a particularly original soul of their own, to reconcile some of the difficulties 
between the eastern and the western schools of thought, may be the real future'fact 
of modern anthropology. The difficulty is, of course, where and how to find the 
Gipsies. We have been much pleased with Mr. Simson 's pamphlet. It is not 
every writer who has treated the subject in his philosophical manner ; and we are 
glad to perceive that he strongly accents the fact that a person may be a Gipsy 
and yet be entirely ignorant [not absolutely so] of the Gipsy langfuage. Evidently 
Mr. Simson has studied anthropological problems at first hand, and apart from the 
speculators who have regarded langfuage as the first key to the science of man." — 
Public Opinion^ October 15, 1880. 

CHARLES WATERTON, Naturalist. 

"That Mr. Simson had a duty — to himself as well as to the public — to perform 
in justifying his previous remarks about Charles Waterton, by writing this mono- 
graph, is unquestionable. Although it is a somewhat difficult task unsparingly to 
point out the mistakes and shortcomings of a man, when he can no longer defend 
himself, without seeming to be guilty of an offence against the old rule — Nil nisi 
hcnum de mortuis — Mr. Simson may fairly claim credit for having adhereil to the 
Shakespearian advice in regard to fault-finding ; for, if he has extenuated nothing, 
he has set down naught in malice. The example of Charles Waterton, country 
gentleman and naturalist, may serve as a useful warning to students of natural 
history, by teaching them that only the most patient investigation and careful reflec- 
tion can produce results that will be of real and permanent value to science. They 
have here the example of a man who had most excellent opportunities for such in- 
vestigations, as well as the strongest taste for their pursuit, and who, by an exact 
^nd systematic method of study«, might have made most important additions to our 
knowledge of natural history. But by inaccurate observation, by a certain loose- 
ness of statement, and by taking things for granted instead of personally verifying 
them, be has greatly diminished the value of his labours. Mr. Simson, though 
his task is to set right the unduly high estimate in which the squire of Walton Hall 
has been held as a man of science, shows an appreciation of the strong points of 
his character that completely takes away any appearance of censoriousness ; and 
his work incidentally affords an interestinj^ study of the man himself, who, in his 
personal life and his enthusiastic devotion to natural history, showed a stronir 
individuality that is quite refreshing in this age of conventionalities." — Aberdeen 
youmal, August y>t 1880. 
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Dublin University Magazine, July, 1875. 

" The principal articles in this volume that have reference to natural history 
originally appeared in Land and IVater^ and are, in many respects, highly interest- 
ing. Concerning vipers and snakes, we are presented with a good deal of informa- 
tion that is instructive, not only as regards their habits generally, but also with re- 
spect to points that are in dispute among naturalists." *' For instance, it is a vexed 
?[uestion whether, under any circumstances, the young retreat into the stomach 
inside] of the mother snake. A great authority, [2] Mr. Frank Buckland, affirms 
that they do nut ; while our author is as positive that they do. And he certainly, 
with reason, contends that the question is entirely one of evidence, and, therefore, 
should be settled ' as a fact is proved in a court of justice ; difficulties, suppositions, 
or theories not being allowed to form part of the testimony.' " *' In support of his 
own views, Mr. Simson has collected a large body of evidence that undoubtedly 
appears authentic and conclusive.'' *'Of the miscellaneous papers in this volume, 
the best is a critical study of the late John Stuart Mill. Taken altogether, the 
volume is very entertaining, and affords pleasing and instructive reading." 

Evening Standard, June 8, 1875. 

"It is with real pleasure we see these Contributions to Land and Waterno 
longer limited to the columns of a newspaper, whatever may be its circulation. 
For the excellence and charm of these papers we must refer the reader to the vol- 
ume before us, which cannot fail to interest and instruct its readers. Their variety 
and range may be gathered from the subjects treated : — Snakes, Vipers, English 
Snakes, Waterton as a Naturalist, John Stuart Mill, History of the Gipsies, and 
the Duke of Argyll on the Preservation of the Jews." 

London Courier, June, 1875. 

" The Natural History Contributions, which are very interesting, though par- 
taking largely of a controversial nature, deal chiefly with questions sSfecting snakes 
and vipers. Of the other Contributions, the most attractive and reauable is the 
one which contests some of Mr. Sorrow's conclusions in his well-known account of 
the Gipsies. Mr. John Stuart Mill forms the subject of a slashing dissertation, 
which is not likely to find much favour with the friends of the departed philosopher." 

Rochdale Observer, June 19, 1875. 

*' The study of natural history has a peculiar charm tor most people, but for 
Lancashire folk it seems to have a special interest. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the book at the head of this notice is the variety of topies touched upon ' 
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topics which, although apparently incompatible and incongruous, are, nevertheless, 
both curious and interesting. The author certainly brings a large amount of special 
knowledge to the discussion of the questions he introduces, and the essays are un- 
doubtedly well written. Oiu: readers will see that the work is full of controversial 
matter, embracing natural history, theology, and biography, and consequently will 
suit the taste of those who like to enter into discussions which excite the feelings, 
and in which abundance of energy and ability is displayed. The book is certainly 
ably written, and the author shows himself to be a man of large accomplishments." 

Liyerpool Albion, June x8, 1875. 

'* The articles are written in a very readable manner, and will be found inter- 
esting even by those who havp no special knowledge of natural history or interest 
in it. The Gipsies are competitors with the snakes for Mr. Simson's regards, and 
several papers are devoted to these mysterious nomadic tribes. Perhaps the most 
curious paper in the volume is written to prove that John Bunyan was a Gipsy, and 
a very fair case is certainly made out, principally from Bunyan's own autobiographi- 
cal statements. With the exception of the papers on John Stuart Mill, to which we 
have already alluded, and which are far worse than worthless, the book is one 
which we can recommend.'' 

Newcastle Courant, June xx, 1875. 

*• The bulk of these Contributions appeared in Land and Water, We think the 
author has done well to g^ve them to the public in the more enduring form of a well 
got up volume. The book contains, also,, a critical sketch of the career of John 
Stuart Mill ; some gossip about Gipsies ; and the Duke of Argyll's notions about 
the preservation of the Jews. Altogether, the book is very readable." 

Northern Whig, June 17, 1875. 

"This volume consists of Contributions to Land and fVater by a writer well- 
known as the author [editor] of a standard book on the Gipsies, and is evidently 
the production of a clear, intelligent, and most observant mind. Mr. Simson adds 
a number of miscellaneous papers, including a masterly, though severe, criticism 
of John Stuart Mill — * his religion, his education, a crisis in his history, his wife, 
Mill and son,' — as well as several desultory papers on the Gipsic;^, elicited, ^'jr the 
most part, by criticisms on his work on that singular race." 

Western Times, June 29, X875. 

** The preface to this volume is dated from New York, and the contents bear 
marks of the free, racy style of transatlantic writers. The volume closes with a 
paper on the * Preservation of the Jews.' The writer deals with his several sub- 
jects with marked ability, and his essays form a volume which will pay for reading, 
and therefore pay for purchasing." 



Daily Review, June 11, 1875. 

" We need only mention the other subjects — ^Waterton as a Naturalist, Roman- 
ism, John Stuart Mill, Simson's History of the Gipsies, Borrow on the Gipsies, the 
Scottish Churches and the Gipsies, Was John Bunyan a Gipsy ? and, of course, the 
literary ubiquitous Duke of Argyll on the Preservation of the Jews. The only pa- 
per we have not ventured to look at is the last, in the dread that on this question 
the versatile Duke might be found, as in the matter of the Scottish Church, verify- 
ing the French proverb — // va chercher midi d, quatorze heures — a work in which the 
author of this volume is an adept ^n quiet, quaint, and clever ways, however, 
which make it interesting." 

NEW YORK: JAMES MILLER. 
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